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IT for tat appears to be the order of the day as 
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along maintained that the debts and the repara- 


between this country and France. Secretary tions are intertwined. Germany borrowed from 


Hughes is unwilling to have the Allied debts to 
America discussed in the proposed international 


conference. Congress, 
he explains, has laid 
down certain conditions 
concerning these debts 
which deprive him of all 
initiative in the matter. 
And proceeding from 
that fact he tries to 
show that anyhow the 
debts have no bearing on 
the question of repara- 
tions. Premier Poin- 
caré, in turn, stipulates 
that there shall be no 
thought of reducing the 
reparations amount, 
since that amount was 
determined by the 
Treaty of Versailles. To 
go back on that docu- 
ment would undermine 
the French occupation 
of the Ruhr, which, ac- 
cording to his interpre- 
tation, the treaty clearly 


permitted. Also, the French Parliament is stand- 


ing squarely behind him. 








The finest editorial for Armistice Day of this or 
any other year follows. You have read it before. 
Read it again. Substitute, in the last sentence, 
“these nations” for “this nation,” and ask yourself 
if these few words are not in the spirit, the only 
spirit, that will restore peace to the world: 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
upon this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final 
resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it far above our power to add or detract. The world will 
little note, nor long remember, what we say here; but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us, that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth. 








France by appropriating whatever she liked and 
by destroying mines, machinery, towns. The debt 


stands, however it was 
contracted. And for the 
United States to insist 
that the two sets of items 
have nothing to do with 
each other is to act in the 
stiff-necked manner in 
which France is acting. 
We have repeatedly 
urged the cancellation or 
adjustment of these 
debts as a necessary first: 
step to a thoroughgoing 
settlement of the Euro- 
pean situation. 


HE Hughes plan has 

this serious weak- 
ness—that it lacks Con- 
gressional backing. 
True, it seemed to pre- 
sent the only way in 
which American influ- 
ence could be brought to 
bear overseas, since 


Congress opposed governmental interference in 


European affairs. It was felt that if Americans 


j pow logic of M. Poincaré is quite as strong as 
that of Mr. Hughes. The Independent has all 


could take their place in an international confer- 
ence, their disinterested judgment would have no 
small effect. But now that American touchiness 
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about the debts has prompted M. Poincaré to be 
equally touchy about reparations, something like a 
full-grown impasse looms up. How, in the cir- 
cumstances, it can be removed we do not pretend 
to say. But we do know that America’s present 
responsibility is very great. By generous action 
Americans have it in their power to promote the 
idea of a just settlement, as opposed to one resting 
eternally on might. France, Poland, Rumania, all 
are determined to hold the advantages gained in 
the war by the continuance of military power. 
England and the United States would like to see 
broader principles applied. Opportunity again 
knocks at the door. Let us hope that we shall not 
be deaf to it. 


F labels meant anything these days, the Republi- 


can Party might think itself rich in progres- - 


sives, having in its ranks two colorful disciples of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Both Johnson and Pinchot 
are looking longingly at the public. But what does 
the public want? That is the great question. 
Johnson was left without an issue when the World 
Court fell into the background and is now hoping 
against hope that the international conference will 
go through so that he can fulminate against it. 
Pinchot meanwhile is making a great noise over 
enforcement. But there is nothing in the plans of 
either to commend them to the public unmistakably 
as progressives. If these gentlemen wish to retain 
the label, they had better tell the public what prog- 
ress in this year of grace really is. Without an 
explanation they are likely to take their place as 
old-line Republicans who are not averse from play- 
ing politics in a small way. 


OVERNOR WALTON’S methods in attempting 

to prevent impeachment revive the memory 
of practices which were all too usual twenty-five 
years ago. Then it was the custom for smart 
corporation lawyers to thwart the will of the people 
by resort to technicalities. Injunction followed in- 
junction in just the style adopted by the counsel 
of Governor Walton, who ought to have seen, 
weeks ago, that the tide had set against him. He 
has forfeited popular sympathy in his fight against 
the Klan because this was clearly only an element 
in his campaign. His highhandedness became the 
real issue and his opposition to the Klan was in- 
cidental. The final proof is that he has received 
the announcement of his election to the Klan as an 
honorary life member. We may be sure that this 
was intended not as a gratuitous insult but merely 
as recognition, on the part of Klan members, that 
by his magnificent highhandedness he has qualified 
for a dignified position in their ranks. Evidently 
there is more than one way of getting into the 
Klan. 


WHITE Collar Union is not an absurd idea— 
unless regulating life by logic may be called 
absurd. For there is no reason in the world why 
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stenographers and bank clerks should not have or- 
ganizations of their own. The bricklayer, by de- 
manding $66 a week, is making the union idea 
appear not only logical but fashionable; money 
talks. Time was when to belong to the Hod Car- 
riers’ Union was not thought of as a promising 
path to financial success, but the snobbish young 
clerks of yesterday are now seeing the light. In all 
humility they are ready to wear a union badge. 
We are rather surprised that teachers and clergy- 
men have not beaten them to it, since the stock com- 
parison has placed their salaries alongside those 
of day laborers. It may well be that all trades and 
professions will shortly be forced to unionize in 
order that there may be no dear public left to fleece. 
In that case how easy it would be to handle a 
strike! Let us suppose that the coal miners, in 
collusion with their employers, decide upon a walk- 
out as the best means of getting for their industry 
more of the public’s money. Out go the bank 
clerks, out go the stenographers, out go the clergy- 
men, until something like a general strike brings 
the miners and operators to their senses. Thus 
the system might work. But we suspect that in 
practice a balance of power would be set up by the 
stronger unions—by that time no doubt the bank 
clerks and stenographers—and that the square deal 
would still be a long way off. As an alternative we 
suggest that no more unions be formed but that 
the general public be made to understand its pres- 
ent opportunities. Housewives have already 
shown the price of sugar a thing or two, and the 
public might easily have settled the case of coal in 
the recent controversy if it had been more insistent. 


P to the end of the last century the idea of this 

country as an asylum for the downtrodden of 
Europe strongly persisted. Today it awakens no 
response whatever in the hearts of the younger 
generation. The reason for this is of course ob- 
vious. Oppression in Europe, as it was known 
half a century ago, has disappeared, and a number 
of European governments are now quite as demo- 
cratic as that of this country. We record the fact 
of this change in order to show that the immigra- 
tion problem has been enormously simplified, even 
though it has not by any means been satisfactorily 
solved. This government is now in a position to 
regulate the influx of foreigners on a scientific 
basis, unhampered by sentiment. Selection of the 
various strains best fitted to assimilate with Amer- 
ican culture may cause heartburnings, but it can 
be made to rest on a clear-cut principle. And so 
with other difficulties all along the line. Such being 
the case, there is no reason why the present law 
cannot be properly revised, and enforced in such 
a way that immigrants will, in general, know pre- 
cisely where they stand in advance of their coming. 
If this important question could be overhauled and 
logically dealt with during the coming session of 
Congress, the Administration would have a sub- 
stantial achievement to its credit. 
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UINED by riches is the burden of a song sung 

to the farmers by one of the national banks 
of New York: “Wheat in plenty, and at a farm 
price six cents a bushel higher than in 1922. Early 
and late corn, crop exceeded only in three other 
years—69 cents a bushel this year, 44 cents last 
year. Hay, the biggest and most profitable of all 
crops. Alfalfa, never surpassed in quality, quan- 
tity, and price. Vegetables galore, pumpkins, 
squashes, cucumbers, tomatoes, and potatoes in 
volume and at fine prices,” etc. Such a store of 
good things must make envious even the gentle- 
men who had everything but bananas and who 
received more than $60,000 for telling the world 
about it. By the same token farmers are urged 
to regard themselves as rich. Poor fellows, they 
are having a hard time with this exercise in imag- 
ination. The genuine dirt farmer may not find it 
as difficult. Nature has been good to him, and at 
a pinch, he can live off her bounty, even if he has 
no money for new clothes and new shoes. But 
there are plenty of others who must be singing 
a hymn of hate to the effect that man cannot live 
by wheat alone. They do need help, many of them, 
but any of the governmental measures thus far 
proposed are not likely to give much satisfaction. 
They have had to learn the lesson that speculating 
in wheat lands can be as disastrous as speculating 
in stocks, and the lesson has been a pretty painful 
one. 


UST lately the president of an important East- 

ern railroad died and a man who was once his 
office boy was appointed to fill his place. Such an 
incident—and it is an incident, not an occasion— 
must be reassuring to those who believe that equal- 
ity of opportunity is a fact and not a phrase in our 
democracy. If all the instances of a similar nature 
in recent times could be collected, they would make 
a formidable array. They would easily dispose of 
the argument that economically and socially our 
civilization has become as rigid as that of any coun- 
tryin Europe. A half-century ago it was the proud 
boast that any ambitious poor boy, if born in this 
land, could secretly plan to be a future President 
of the United States. Ambitious youth still has 
this privilege. It is still one of the glories of our 
democracy that conditions of life are remarkably 
flexible. The fact would be too obvious to mention 
if it were not so frequently forgotten. Keeping 
it everlastingly before the public is the best way in 
which to set up a wall against the growing tide of 
half-baked socialistic influences. 


ie truth will out even if it happens to be a 
lie. The whole country has of course heard 
of the famous Commissioner of Accounts of Mayor 
Hylan’s administration.. Mr. Hirschfield would not 
be known to the country at large if he were just 
a commissioner of accounts, but his odd moments 
take up most of his time, and in these his life 
work is being done. His magnum opus was to be 
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an investigation of the history text-books used in 
the schools of New York City. But in these effi- 
cient days, as everyone is aware, the laborious 
work of scholarly research is done by subordinates 
and the critic then lends his name and gets the 
credit. So Mr. Hirschfield engaged one Joseph 
Devlin, a Tammany man and formerly a staunch. 
Irish Nationalist, to see whether the British Em- 
pire was receiving too much credit for the birth 
of our great nation. After due investigation, Mr. 
Devlin reported that the texts, on the whole, 
showed commendable judgment. Mr. Hirschfield, 
amazed by this finding, promptly suppressed the 
report and engaged for the purpose one Charles. 
Grant Miller, well known for his obliging write- 
ups. This time the result did not disappoint. 


It would seem as if these authors wanted to convey the 
impression that our history, our Government, and everything 
else American is all wrong, and that the sole hope for Amer- 
ican progress lies in our renouncing our American traditions, 
surrendering our American spirit and becoming again an 
integral part of the British Empire, as Cecil Rhodes directed 
in the first draft of his will . . . and also making a reality 
of Andrew Carnegie’s fondest dream (of a British-American 
Union) set forth in his “Triumphant Democracy.” 


The exposure of this pleasant intrigue is going on 
apace in the columns of the Tribune, which an- 
nounces, as we go to press, that it has plenty more 
to disclose. 


HE old and cherished story that Washington 

took command of the Continental Army under 
an elm tree has been investigated. As if this were 
not misfortune enough for the poor old story, it 
has been declared an unfounded myth by several: 
historians who are indubitably in a position to 
know best. So the Washington Elm takes its dis- 
credited place in the realm of fable. Fact turns its 
back. But before we lay it away, let us say a few 
tender words over it, and over similar old friends. 
Some nincompoop has just written a book proving 
that Lincoln was a bungling fool as a President. 
Some one else has just exploded Moses. Shake- 
speare was never safe, and Napoleon is at the pres- 
ent moment being disposed of. Well, truth is a 
great and glorious thing, and when the revelation 
of truth makes a serious difference to you and me, 
it should of course be told. But when it can make 
no possible difference, when its sole function is 
brutally to slay some harmless little story like that 
of the Washington Elm, why not leave us in our 
darkness? The elm tree is just dead. De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum. 


LL French politics is divided into three parts. 
The Left insists that Germany must pay. The 
Center insists that Germany must pay. The Right 
insists that Germany must pay. 
One would suspect that a candidate could be 
elected to any office in France on the platform that 
Germany must pay. 


The pastor of a large Eastern church has ex- 
pelled from church membership twenty-nine of his 
members. One of them, he says, contributes only 
fifty cents a week. The expelled members are 
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suing the pastor, so that a judge and a jury are 
called upon to decide the weekly market quotation 
of Salvation, Inc. 

Newspapers, says Mussolini, are the true Parlia- 
ment of modern politics. In them one finds ques- 
tions debated by experts, whereas in the parlia- 
ment halls only amateurs speak. Mussolini’s 


N our last number we attempted to show that 
[petition would get nowhere unless it were 

made a moral issue. We went so far as to say 
that the slogan for Prohibitionists should be— 
drinking is sin. We presented the matter in this 
way, not to be captious, but wholly in the interest 
of the truth. We reminded our readers that en- 
forcement could not succeed so long as drinking 
in high places continued. When it is commonly 
known that members of Congress and judges and 
prosecuting attorneys are themselves not living up 
to the spirit of the law, it must be inferred that 
there is something peculiar about this law. Ob- 
viously it is not like any other fundamental law, 
else the respected element in the various communi- 
ties would be careful to observe it. 

It is only within the past year that the Republi- 
can Party undertook a rigid enforcement. A year 
ago this great party was looking for a national 
issue. The foreign policy was not such as to excite 
much popular applause, and so it was determined 
to try out strict enforcement of the Volstead Act 
in the belief that this would win the wholehearted 
support of the Middle West. The effort was re- 
garded as purely experimental. If the political 
effects were not obvious in three months, the effort 
was to be abandoned. All the time it is well known 
that many of those who pushed this policy were 


acting contrary to either the letter or the spirit - 


of the law. This was not a pleasant situation. 
Nor is it nice to remember that at least one power 
in the Republican Party who aspires to high politi- 
cal position has his cellar well stocked all the time 
that he is clamoring for more strict enforcement. 

President Coolidge recently assured the Gover- 
nors that Prohibition is not a party issue; it is the 
law of the land and must be enforced regardless of 
which party is in power. But is he willing to sub- 
scribe to the proposition that persons in responsible 
positions who do not abstain from liquor are unfit? 
In the circumstances which obtain at present a long 
stride forward would be taken if the leaders of the 
Republican Party, which precipitated this issue of 
strict enforcement on the public, would proclaim 
openly that they, individually, would not touch 
liquor so long as the Volstead Law remained on the 
statute books. Is not that the only course for them 
to take, considering the fact that, according to 
popular opinion, many of them are breaking the 


law? The public will certainly not be satisfied until , 
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Parliament may be rubbed the wrong way by this, 
but the press will purr—which is a good state for 
any premier to have his press in. Mussolini’s 
point of view is the modern one. Cromwell 
wouldn’t have taken it, even if he had had a press. 
It is a recognition of the fact that, in the long 
run, public opinion settles all problems. 








there is the most conclusive demonstration that the 
leaders of the Republican Party are practising 
what they preach. 

We ourselves can see no genuine solution of the 
problem until it is made a moral issue. Such it 
‘was, aS everyone knows, in the days before the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and especially in the 
Middle West, where the movement waxed strong. 
The W. C. T. U. associated drinking with the devil. 
In so doing they chose the most effective way to 
abolish it. Drinking in their eyes was not only 
not respectable; it indicated a weakness in human 
nature comparable to stealing or lying. Let there 
be no mistake about that. For this reason we are 
the more surprised to learn from several thorough- 
going Prohibitionists that they cannot possibly 
regard drinking as sin because of the marriage at 
Cana, where Christ turned the water into wine. 
By the same token they would not be prepared, we 
suppose, to call the institution of slavery, if it ex- 
isted today, a sin, because George Washington was 
a slave-owner ! 

Isn’t it perfectly clear that Prohibition has got 
to have some fundamental basis to stand on if it 
is to get the support of the great majority of our 
citizens? The mere fact that it is sanctioned by 
law means nothing if many of those in high places 
do not respect it. In the South the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments are almost dead letters for 
that very reason; and similarly plenty of statutes 
have become “blue laws.” Certainly Prohibition- 
ists have no desire to see the Volstead Act degener- 
ate to this class. Obviously they would prefer to 
be beaten on a straightout issue rather than have 
their cherished programme consigned to such a 
fate. For this reason we have suggested that Pro- 
hibition can be fought out only as a moral issue. 
That is the sphere in which it manifestly belongs. 
Prohibition gained its great headway on the ground 
that man was his brother’s keeper. Sinful was that 
person who would permit another to enslave him- 
self to drink or to make his family destitute by 
drink. Also those were sinful who put temptation 
in the way of the weak by themselves drinking and 
thus setting an example. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is in kind, if not in degree, much like the 
Thirteenth Amendment, which did away with 
slavery. In both cases it is held that self-respect 
and self-reliance are at stake. 

If Prohibition is not a moral issue, we should 
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like to know what it is. And if it is a moral issue 
then ome may expect to see ardent support of it 
in the private lives, as well as in the public utter- 


_ ances, of those who are championing it today. The 


fact that a United States District Attorney or a 
Senator or a Governor is not abstaining from 
liquor all the time that he belligerently is preaching 
enforcement is enough to make this country the 
laughing-stock of the world. If the people are in 
earnest about Prohibition, they will treat it as a 
most important moral issue, and not as an issue 
which can be conveniently played up for political 
purposes, 


An Aristocracy of Worth 


DDRESSING the University of the State of 
A New York at its annual convocation on 
Se October 18, President Richmond of Union 
College met the contention that limitation of the 
number of college students is undemocratic. Selec- 
tion, he maintained, is the only real and honest 
democracy. 

If the premise on which he built his argument 
be granted his conclusion is unescapable. His 
premise is granted, as a matter of fact, by most 
persons of normal intelligence. Trimmed down to 
a few words it is, that democracy gives everybody 
a right to try and, as far as it can, it equalizes 
opportunities, to make good. A “therefore” from 
this premise is that democracy is as surely and 
completely destroyed when men who have made 
good are denied recognition and reward which they 
have honestly earned, as it is when men who have 
the will to try are denied opportunity. Democracy, 
in a word, is a fair field and no favors. 

Applying this notion to the opportunity which 
we call a college we could not, by any jugglery of 
words, call a college democratic if only boys or 
girls from well-to-do families could get into it. 
Notoriously, that is not the fact in America as 
probably it was in England in 1826, when Macaulay 
said: “My objection to Oxford and Cambridge 
may be summed up in two words, wealth and privi- 
lege.” Individual or family misfortune may bar 
the gate of educational opportunity to anybody, 
rich or poor, but recognizing this exception Amer- 
icans can say, with truth and satisfaction, that no 
boy is so poor or of so lowly a social station that he 
cannot go further if he makes good in the primary 
and grade schools; that he cannot go further yet 
if he makes good in the high school. Or, to put the 
matter in slightly different words, any American 
boy who is not barred by personal or family mis- 
fortune, can get into coliege if he is made of the 
“stuff” which promises to make good after he gets 
in. He may have to earn his way, wholly or in 
part. Thousands of American boys do, but if he 
shows that he can earn it, even in part, he can 
get all necessary help from loan funds, scholar- 
ships, and other sources. Only, if it is necessary 
for him to ask for help and accept it, he must be 
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able to convince those who dispense it that the 
“stuff” which he is made of includes more than 
native intelligence. It must include also native 
character. He must be not only honest, in the 
everyday meaning of the word, but also he must 
exhibit courage, fortitude, and doggedness. He 
must have a sense of responsibility, and give daily 
proof that he can be depended on. 


Here lies the crux of the matter, and Dr. Rich- 
mond put his finger on it. A rigorous selection of 
students admitted to college is not only consistent 
with the democracy which modern man is making 
for his own purposes, and antagonistic to the aris- 
tocracies of power, wealth, inherited rank, and so- 
cial privilege which men in past times have made 
for their purposes, but also it is a recognition of 
that other and different aristocracy which Nature 
always has made and always will make for her pur- 
poses, and which mankind might as well quit try- 
ing to deny and to ignore. Nature’s aristocracy 
is an aristocracy of human quality; of manly and 
womanly “real stuff.” It is more than an “aristoc- 
racy of brains,” as that phrase is commonly under- 
stood. Dr. Richmond has suggested the right 
descriptive name for it. It is, he says, an “aristoc- 
racy of worth.” Human worth comprises native 
intelligence and native character; but also some- 
thing more. It includes certain acquisitions, not 
given us at birth but learned, namely, sound habits 
and disciplines. Worth, accordingly, is not fatal- 
istic unless we permit it to become so. It is suffi- 
ciently under human control to lie within the 
domain of responsibility. 

The selection of worth, rather than knowledge 
merely, or knowledge plus intelligence merely, is 
not easy; but it is possible. Proof of character 
and of a disciplined habit of life should be de- 
manded as remorselessly as proof of intelligence 
is. An indication of this equipment, which has 
been too long and too widely ignored, is found in 
adequacy of preparation in subjects, and this fact 
makes it questionable whether the old time written 
and oral examinations should altogether be dis- 
carded in the assumption that intelligence tests 
alone are adequate. Other things being equal, the 
boy who has had the patience to wait and the dog- 
gedness to persevere until he is well prepared be- 
fore he applies for admission, is better “stuff” than 
the boy who hasn’t. An experiment which Union 
College is trying out on this presumption will be 
watched with interest. Out of seven hundred appli- 
eants for admission to the freshman class this fall 
two hundred and fifty-eight (and no more) were 
selected, not one of whom had any entrance con- 
dition. Very few of them came from affluent fam- 
ilies. A large proportion of them had wholly or 
partly supported themselves while getting their 
preparation. There is a reasonable presumption 
that most of them qualify as belonging to the aris- 
tocracy of worth, as President Richmond has de- 
fined the word. 
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The Devil and Opportunity 


By John Firman Coar 


RMISTICE DAY! How it mocks us! Five years 

A of baffled hopes. Five years of bedevilled aspira- 

tions. For five years Opportunity has knocked 

at the door; she still stands knocking. To be sure the 

door is now ajar, but the chain is on and Opportunity 
may not enter. 

I am not one of those who hold diplomats, politicians, 
and statesmen solely or even chiefly to blame for the 
unopened door. Least of all am I one of those who would 
make a scapegoat of M. Poincaré. Poincaré at least 
remains consistent. Condemn his policies as severely 
as you wish, but do not forget that Poincaré and his 
kind are not the ones who have changed. It is we who 
have changed; we, the peoples of the warring nations. 

When the armistice came, in 1918, the reaction set in 
which has now reached flood tide. Every country has 
more than enough Poincarés. We in America have ours 
and the Poincarés are found not only in the realm of 
politics. They are equally powerful in the realm of 
international finance, and also in the realm of those 
socia] relations in which Poincarés were once looked 
upon with disfavor. The old saw has not yet lost its 


point: “When the Devil was sick the Devil a monk would 
be; when the Devil was well the devil a monk was he.” 
It applies less to our Poincarés than to ourselves. In 
the great years of suffering we embraced “democracy.” 
When the end of suffering seemed in sight, we had little 
use for democracy. We failed to comprehend that dem- 
ecracy is a great liberalizing principle in civilization 


and that as a great principle it is not a dogma with a 
definite content, to be enforced by a chosen few, but an 
aspiration, deep rooted in humanity, depending for its 
progressive achievement on the intelligent, purposeful, 
and unremitting efforts of those who cherish it. Not 
our statesmen, politicians, and diplomats are primarily 
responsible for the chain that keeps the door from open- 
ing. It could never have been placed there had our faith 
in democracy been something more than a mere senti- 
ment, and had it continued to animate us in these last 
five years. However, so paradoxical is life that the very 
faith, the weakness of which is responsible for the chain 
on the door, now puts the door ajar to opportunity in 
the form of the proposed conference of experts. Per- 
haps if the nature of the waiting opportunity were 
generally known, democratic purposefulness would be 
strengthened, the chain removed, and the door thrown 
wide open. 

On September 2, 1922, The Independent proposed 


that leaders of American industry should convene a con-. 


gress or conference of outstanding representatives of 
French, Belgian, British, Italian, and German industry. 
The conference was to go to the root of the Franco- 
German difficulties, publish its findings, and recommend 
a remedy, regardless of political sensibilities or national 
prejudices. I do not wish to prejudge the conference 
which is contemplated now. That it cannot accomplish 
the one thing needful seems, however, a foregone con- 
clusion. Subordinated to the reparation commission 
and appointed, or influenced by Governments, it can 
only deal with the superficial phases of the Franco- 
German problem, and deal with these not so much on 
thei~ merits, as on their political implications. 


The opportunity that offers itself now, and has been 
offering itself for the last sixteen months, is the willing- 
ness of the industrial leaders of both Germany and 
France to codperate, not only in making good the rav- 
ages of the war, but in establishing goodwill between 
the peoples of both countries. I can do no more than 
point out very briefly the nature and extent of this co- 
cperation. 

In the spring of 1922, the chemical and dye industry 
of Germany, centralized in a great chemical trust, 
reached an agreement with the French chemical indus- 
try by virtue of which patents and technical staffs were 
interchanged and the markets of the world apportioned 
between the two international partners. A visitor to any 
one of the three German plants discovered French ex- 
perts working in the laboratories by the side of German 
experts in fraternal accord. He discovered the same 
state of affairs in the great chemical works of France. 
In talking with the officials, he found himself talking 
with men who regarded the political antagonism be- 
tween Germany and France as irrational and believed 
that the future of both countries lay in the kind of 
working-together of industrial employers and industrial 
employees to which their respective organizations were 
committed. 

At about the same time the Krupp firm came to.an 
understanding with the new owners of its former iron 
mines in Lorraine. Under the treaty, these mines passed 
to French ownership, not only to the detriment of the 
Krupps, but by no means to the benefit of the new 
owners. Prior to the war, the Krupps extracted on the 
average of thirty-four per cent. of iron in their mining 
operations. The new French operators were not able to 
extract more than eighteen per cent. In the fall of 1921, 
the Krupps offered to operate the mines on the following 
terms: The French owners to receive the first eighteen 
per cent. of iron extracted and to split fifty-fifty with 
the Krupps on all production in excess of this figure. 
The proposal was turned down. -Early in 1922, the 
French owners, on their part, made the same pro- 
posal. It was accepted, and since the early spring of last 
year the Krupp firm has been operating the mines for 
the benefit of all concerned. In the summer of 1922, the 
extraction of iron was pretty nearly thirty per cent. and 
bade fair to reach the pre-war figure before the end of 
the year. The Krupps have now a better supply of iron 
than before the arrangement was made, and the French 
owners, instead of obtaining only eighteen per cent., 
are now obtaining upward of twenty-four per cent. of 
iron. 

Many other instances of industrial codperation might 
be cited. These will suffice to explain how the Stinnes- 
de Lubersac agreement, of August 30, 1922, could come 
into existence. 

The agreement was not between the Governments of 
France and Germany, but between one of Germany’s 
cutstanding industrialists in his private capacity, and 
the representative of a privately organized association 
of the war sufferers of Northern France. -Like the so- 
called Rathenau-Loucheur agreement (Wiesbaden pro- 
tocol) it was concerned with the restoration of the 
cevastated regions of France. But, unlike this latter 
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agreement, it relied wholly on private agencies. Dr. 
Rathenau purposed to commandeer German industrial 
plants. Mr. Stinnes believed in private enterprise. The 
Stinnes-de Lubersac agreement broke through the crust 
- of national prejudices, and immediately there followed 
at least seven other major agreements. They were be- 
tween the following parties: 


The Lehrer-Siemens Kommanditgesellschaft, of Berlin-Diissel- 
dorf (a combine of building firms), and the chambre syndicale 
des constructeurs en ciment armé (a group of 88 construction 
firms in reinforced concrete). 

The Westdeutsche Bau- und Industriegruppe, limited (a com- 
bine associated with the Sichel interests) and two French groups 
of mining and structural engineering companies. 

The Wiirttembergische Rohstoffgesellschaft, limited, and the 
French-Galliéni group. 

The Allgemeine Héuserbau-Aktien-Gesellschaft, 
(house builders), and a group of French builders. 

The Wiederaufbaugruppe Bayern, limited (a combine of brick 
and tile, metal, iron and steel, lumber, and machine manufac- 
turers including the Daimler automobile concern) and ‘“manda- 
taries” of the French ministry of reconstruction. 

The Verband sozialer Betriebe (a national organization of 
community housing engineers, contractors, etc.) and the comité 
d'action des regions dévastées, the former represented by Herr 
Silberschmidt and civil engineer Dr. Wagner, the latter by 
M. Roche, mayor of Rheims, M. Grisel, of St. Quentin, and 
MM. Grumbach and Cordier. ‘ 

The Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund (General 
Federation of German Labor Unions) and the fédération générale 
du travail of France. 


This rather: extraordinary tendency of -French and 
German business men and French and German labor 
organizations to get together for the purpose of effecting 
the rehabilitation of the sinistres of France, appears 
even more significant when we observe one of its con- 
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sequences. The foregoing agreements gradually involved 
German and French industry as such, and finally re- 
sulted in a movement to bring the National Union of 
German Industry into alliance with its counterpart in 
France, the intention being to restore the economic unity 
of continental Europe. Every thoughtful industrialist 
deplored the balkanization of the European continent, 
and felt that industry must seek a way across political 
frontiers. All this led to the conception of a rather 
grandiose plan. There was to be held in Cologne, early 
in the current year, a congress or conference of the 
representatives of Franco-Belgian and German industry, 
industrial labor being recognized as one factor in the 
case. The plan was worked out carefully and would have 
been consummated had not Poincaré’s Ruhr policy inter- 
vened. If one bears in mind that a detail of the plan 
was -to. send German workingmen to the number of 
50,000 into devastated France to work there for three 
months, side by side with an equal number of French 
workingmen, and that these groups were to be relieved 
by new groups until the entire district should be recon- 
structed, and if one also bears in mind that one of the 
frankly announced purposes of this working-together 
was to put German working people and French working 
people in touch with each other, so that they might 
come to understand each other better and appreciate 
their common humanity, I think one is entitled to hold 
that the best hope of Europe lies in the hands of those 
men who, by reason of their peculiar calling in life, can 
see through glasses that are not colored with political 
prejudices. 


Man and Machinery 
By Fabian Franklin 


ance in our magazine literature of some notable 
article giving utterance to the feeling that man 
is being more and more dominated by his own machines 
that the very progress which has gone so far towards 
delivering him from the necessity of exhausting toil 
in order to feed his body, is more and more starving his 
spirit; that he is becoming the helpless victim of that 
very mechanism in the creation of which he has taken 
such pride; that the creature is more the master than 
the servant of the creator. The fact that such senti- 
ments find expression in so many forms, and are enter- 
tained by persons viewing life from so many different 
standpoints, is of itself strong evidence that there is 
much foundation for them. But indeed such evidence 
is hardly necessary; any one who stops to think must 
see the evil side of our intense preoccupation with 
mechanical efficiency and material advancement. | 
Accordingly, if I find fault with Mr. Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s article in the Century for November, which is the 
immediate occasion of these remarks, it is not because 
I think there.is no ground for his characterization of 
the tendencies of industrialism, nor even because Mr. 
Russell’s views are those of a radical Socialist. I have 
said that an essentially similar feeling about the inner 
nature of our industrial civilization is expressed in some 
notable form almost every month, in one or another of 
our magazines, and I might have said that it finds pun- 


N: often does a month go by without the appear- 


gent expression in almost every issue of that brilliant 
weekly paper, the Villager, whose editor is as convinced 
an opponent of Socialism, and as earnest a cherisher of 
religion, as Mr. Russell is the opposite. 

But it is one thing to look the truth about our indus- 
trial order in the face and quite another to view it 
through the colored glasses of a preconceived philosophy. 
Mr. Russell’s distinction as a thinker rests on some ex- 
tremely fine spun researches in the logic of mathematics, 
and his vogue as a writer is due to the possession of 
extraordinary gifts of literary expression. I have had 
occasion before to discuss the peculiar character of that 
love of truth upon which he especially plumes himself. 
With plainer people, when they come to deal with human 
affairs, the love of truth takes the form, above all, of 
sincere respect for the facts of the subject with which 
they deal. But Mr. Russell’s philosophy appears to make 
him superior to any such puny restraint. He automatic- 
ally transmutes any fact into a confirmation of his 
philosophy, and anything that might serve as a con- 
firmation of his philosophy into a fact. 

In his Century article, “Where is Industrialism 
Going,” this characteristic of Mr. Russell’s method is 
not so conspicuous as in some of his previous writings, 
but it will be instructive to look at one of two illustra- 
tions of it. “A man who has some education,” he tells 
us, “is a more efficient worker than one who can neither 
read nor write; hence all industrial countries have adop- 











ted universal compulsory education.” Mr. Russell does 
not seem. to be in the least troubled by such facts as that 
England, though far and away first in the development 
of industrialism, was almost last in the adoption of 
universal education, compulsory or other, while our own 
country was a leader in that movement long before it 
was in any great degree industrial, and above all in 
Western States that were hardly industria] at all. The 
point he is making is that even the good things that have 
been developed under the existing economic order have 
arisen hardly at all out of regard for the higher or bet- 
ter side of life, but almost entirely out of the desire for 
industrial efficiency. He does not mention child labor 
specifically; but the abolition of child labor, which is 
rapidly proceeding, and which has already got far 
beyond the point that was the goal of reformers a few 
decades ago, would evidently be ascribed by Mr. Russell 
not to the human ideals which the rest of us see as its 
source, but to the supposed anxiety of manufacturers 
to improve the quality of the adult workers whom they 
exploit. 

Mr. Russell points, justly enough, to the loosening of 
‘the hold of the family resulting from the industrial 
employment of women. How far this may go in the 
future is a question which no thoughtful person can 
lightly dismiss. But between the facts of the present 
and the possibilities of the future—which may prove 
very different from what we either hope or fear—most 
of us draw a sharp line. Mr. Russell of course does not 
ignore the difference; nevertheless he permits himself to 
say that “experience has shown that the average woman 
will not submit to the restraints of the old-fashioned 
marriage or remain faithful to one man when she can be 
economically independent” (the italics are mine). For 
this unhesitating assertion concerning one of the most 
vital of all human questions Mr. Russell has of course 
no warrant whatever. Not only can he have no special 
knowledge on the subject, but he probably knows far 
less about “the average woman” than almost any normal 
person does; and yet he not only makes this sweeping 
assertion about her private life, but actually has the 
fatuity to state that its truth has been established by 
“experience.” 

Other illustrations of Mr. Russell’s nonchalance in the 
handling of questions of fact might be cited, but these 
must suffice. But there is another kind of nonchalance 
which is equally characteristic of Mr. Russell, and of 
that type of social philosopher of which he is a conspic- 
uous example. He not only speaks of the disappearance 
of the family—and in like manner of the disappearance 
of religion—as a certainty of the fairly near future, 
but he gives no indication of any feeling that this will 
in itself be any great loss to mankind. He does express 
concern for it in one respect, but in one respect only. 
Women, he tells us, “will share their children with the 
state rather than with a husband, not invariably, but 
in a continually increasing proportion of instances”; and 
he is “not concerned to argue whether this change is 
desirable or undesirable.” What does concern him is 
that “a man with unusual tastes or opinions” could, 
while the family was a refuge for privacy, “bring up 
his children with a view to their sharing his peculiar- 
ities; but this must cease when the State takes over 
the education of children, and, as it must ultimately do, 
the whole economic burden of their maintenance.” What 
the family has meant to the ordinary man, not the “man 
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with unusual tastes or opinions,” seems to be quite un- 
worthy of the attention of our philosopher. 

And this brings me to the last remark which I feel 
drawn to make in connection with Mr. Russell’s paper. 
Grossly as he exaggerates the facts, he is nevertheless 
right in pointing to the deadening tendency of indus- 
trialism, with its standardization of life, with its intent- 
ness upon material ends, with its constant emphasis 
upon mechanical efficiency and upon quantity production. 
Neither he nor anybody else, however, proposes to 
abolish industrial efficiency; we all know it is here to 
stay. What he proposes is to utilize it as the basis of a 
socialistic state of leisure for everybody. “If every man 
and woman worked for four hours a day at necessary 
work, we could all have enough; and the leisure re- 
maining after four hours’ work is amply sufficient for 
even the most intensive cultivation of science or art.” 
And again: “Man’s true life does not consist in the 
business of filling his belly and clothing his body, but 
in art and thought and love, in the creation and contem- 
plation of beauty, and in the scientific understanding 
of the world. If the world is to be regenerated, it is 
in these things, not only in material goods, that all must 
be enabled to participate.” 

Very pretty, very pretty, but as unreal as it is pretty. 
There is no way of enabling “all the people to partici- 
pate” in a large and vital way in the joys of the “crea- 
tion” or even the “contemplation” of beauty, or “the 
scientific understanding of the world.” Notning that 
Socialism can possibly achieve could enlarge the access 
of all the people to these joys one tenth as much as that 
access has been enlarged for something like half the 
people by the printing press and the railroad and the 
enormous increase of wealth; but it takes something 
more than access to them to make them the stuff out of 
which life and the joy of life are made. They are for 
the few, not because they are shut out from the many, 
but because it is only the few that are capable of them. 
As for Mr. Russell’s remaining category, love, it is 
perhaps worth while to consider what love would be like 
in the family-less world to which he looks forward 
with such calm complacency. The zest of life comes 
to only a few from the things which are the exclusive 
object of his thoughts; and yet the many, for whom he 
believes himself to be so deeply solicitous, have found 
life to be not without zest, and still find it so even in 
this industrial age. And that zest comes from the sense 
of personal independence and personal responsibility and 
personal attachment; from the need of holding one’s 
own in the world, and doing one’s best for one’s family; 
from the possibility of rising in the world or having 
one’s children rise in it. These joys and sorrows, these 
strivings and ambitions — with that access to art and 
literature and music and science which adds greatly to 
the content of life but cannot for most people form its 
staple—are nearly all men’s portion under the existing 
order, with all its faults. Let us preserve as much 
as we can of individual freedom, of individual variety; 
let us fight against the benumbing doctrine of standard- 
ization and “efficiency”; but let us not throw away what 
we have of individuality in the vain hope that Socialism, 
while destroying it in the only domains in which it has 
been a real part of the lives of ordinary men, will make 
amends by throwing open to them domains in which 
their individuality can find no exercise and their life 
can have no savor. 
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What Is the Hereafter? 


By H. Adye Prichard 
Honorary Canon of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 


of the average intelligent man in his progress 

towards an understanding of the life after death. 
When they are stated in bare words they sound about 
as sensible as would the college yell of the Society of 
Futurist Philosophers; and yet they represent an in- 
tellectual fact. In bald and unvarnished language — 
such as is negotiable by children — they are the twin 
difficulties of conceiving of the Beyond as the Here, and 
the Hereafter as the Now. Which goes beyond a prob- 
lem in proportion—intelligible to most of us—and forms 
a problem in values—a matter for the consideration of 
experts. 

Of course the dictionary has been responsible, as 
usual, for most of the confusion; seeing that our fore- 
fathers in the spiritual faith have seen fit to choose all 
the most materially minded words they could find to 
represent heaven, and all the most remote and distant 
phrases to describe eternity. The mediaeval delusions 
of the “pearly gates” and the “golden floor” are about 
as dour and uncomfortable as the suggestion of concrete 
steps and cement benches; and such alarmingly infinite 
expressions as “from everlasting to everlasting” stretch 
out so far into nothingness that they are prone to snap 
the concept of Time like an over-strained elastic band. 
Introduced by such phrases as these it is smal] wonder 
that the idea of the other life has staggered the imagi- 
nation of men, and left them unresponsive, ununder- 
standing, and unillumined, like a pocket flashlight 
waveringly directed into the blackness of a Sahara night. 

When it is said that, for our comfort, we should look 
upon the Beyond as the Here we are stating a self- 
evident proposition. We say of our dead that they pass 
away; and our language, if not our thought, has dis- 
tinct connection with the idea of space. But we are 
perfectly aware in all moments of spiritual comprehen- 
sion, that we really mean nothing of the sort. If the 
spirit of a man continues after death, as has been the 
universal verdict of the thoughtful since the idea of 
God ceased to be more than the measure of sawdust that 
shaped an idol’s form, it must continue as spirit. And 
spirit is not a conception that can be linked with space 
any more than the idea of a vacuum can be linked with 
substance. If the spirit of a man continues as spirit it 
can be conditioned by no limitations other than those 
which rightfully belong to spirit—or, in a more beau- 
tiful form of words, to God. 

Our own lips convict us of faulty logic. We are eager 
to confess, with poets and mystics and philosophers and 
divines, that God is everywhere—that He is all-pervad- 
ing. He is with us now as He is with my cousin in 
Australia. And we are devout enough to believe that 
the dead are with God. The conclusion is apparent. If 
God is present and the dead are with God the dead must 
be present. And the Beyond becomes the Here. 

What is death but the taking away not of the spirit 
from the body, but of the body from the spirit? What 
is it but to leave that spirit unconfined and untram- 
melled by a somewhat clumsy contrivance of flesh and 


[ore are two great difficulties that bar the way 


blood and bones, freed to expand its energies into all 
the spaces of whatever dimensions there may be? What 
is it but the open door which sets before the spirit the 
power of all knowledge without the restrictions of the 
brain, the majesty of all will without the weakness of 
the body? What more noble conception can we have 
than that the dead, present with God in the lives of 
men, are working with God and men to construct the 
perfection of the world, to repeal the wanton laws of 
crime and sin and selfishness, and to write in undying 
letters the charter of human brotherhood? If this may 
be the conviction of our thought the world becomes less 
hopeless, and the future, far out on the horizon, shines 
magnificently bright. 

And the Hereafter is the Now. Why not? The old 
Persian poet, in words that have become familiar to 
many millions, decided that “I myself am Heaven and 
Hell.” He was troubled by no temporal definitions. 
There were no eight-day clocks ticking out artificial 
hours in the alert confines of his consciousness. His 
universe was not wakened by an alarm and measured 
by a stop-watch. He had tumbled upon the one great 
fundamental fact in our psychology—that all the future 
lies in the present. We are the sum of what we have 
been; we shall be the product of what we are. 

Heaven and Hell? Yes! It will be heaven to have 
the knowledge that what I was was what God wished 
me to be. It will be hell to know the regret that I was 
very seldom, if ever, what God wished me to be. The 
realization will come in the spiritual life. But the fact 
exists now. Therefore Omar Khayam, or, more prop- 
erly, Edward Fitzgerald, was more scientific than per- 
haps he knew. 

There is an unsupported and illogical thought in men’s 
minds that death effects an immediate transformation. 
There will be development, no doubt, but it will be 
gradual, and in the main strictly along the lines this life 
has traced. To believe otherwise is to run counter to 
the express statement of the New Testament, which 
asserts again and again that personality and individ- 
uality continue after death much the same as they were 
in life. In the famous parable Dives is still Dives and 
Lazarus is still Lazarus—with much the same tenden- 
cies and characteristics. It can hardly be doubted that, 
for a space at least, I shall be I and you will be you. 
Therefore we say the future lies in the present, and 
the Hereafter becomes the Now. 

Eventually? Whocan say? We have every authority 
for believing that spiritual progress is developed in 
discipline, in action, in growth; and that, at the end, 
the spirit comes to a full and immediate knowledge of 
God. That such knowledge will be beautiful and satis- 
fying no devout man can doubt, for he knows that God 
acts in love, and is love; and no more beautiful and 
satisfying vision than that of love was ever imagined 
by any child of God. That is the hope of immortality. 

The dead do not pass away, my friends. In the world 
we see with the eyes of faith they live and move and 
have their being in the eternal presence of God. 
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From New Books of Poetry 


Portrait of a Neighbor 


From “A Few Figs from Thistles,” by Edna St. Vincent 


Millay. (Harper) 


Before she has her floor swept 
Or her dishes done, 
\ Any day you'll find her 
A-sunning in the sun! 


It’s long after midnight 
Her key’s in the lock, 

And you never see her chimney smoke 
Till past ten o’clock! 


She digs in her garden 
With a shovel and a spoon, 

She weeds her lazy lettuce 
By the light of the moon; 


She walks up the walk 
Like a woman in a dream, 
She forgets she borrowed butter 
And pays you back cream! 


Her lawn looks like a meadow 
And if she mows the place 
She leaves the clover standing 
And the Queen Anne’s lace! 


My Love Could Walk. 


From “Collected Poems: Second Series,” by W. H. Davies 


(Harper) 


My love could walk in richer hues 
Than any bird of paradise, 
And no one envy her her dress: 
Since in her looks the world would see 
A robin’s love and friendliness. 


And she could be the lily fair, 
More richly dressed than all her kind, 
And no one envy her her gain: 
Since in her looks the world would see 
A daisy that was sweet and plain. 


Oh she could sit like any queen 

That’s nailed by diamonds to a throne, 
Her splendor envied by not one: 

Since in her looks the world would see 
A queen that’s more than half a nun. 


Green Weeds 


Nor dream that she is Seal and Star 
Who is but as her sisters are, 

And whose reply is yes and no 

To all that come and all that go. 


‘I love——’ Then, love again, my friend, 
Enjoy thy love without an end: 

‘I love-—’ Ah, cease! know what is what! 
Thou dost not love if she love not. 


For, if thou truly loved her, 

From thee away she would not stir, 
But ever at thy side would be 
Thyself and thy felicity. 


Go, drape thee in the sunny hue; 
Thou art not Love; she is not True, 
And no more need be said—adieu. 


‘Poets, by Hortense Flexner 
From “The Best Poems of 1922.” 


Earth, you have had great lovers in your hour, 
And little lovers, fearful and struck dumb; 
Those who have seen you whole, as from a tower, 
And others kneeling where the grass blades come. 
Age after spinning age and day by day, 

They toss the dawn between them, as a ball, 

Ride Beauty plunging to the whip of May, 

And string the stars to light their carnival. 
They will not heed the shouting, singing flood 

Of lovers gone before them. Echoed cries, 

Too like their own may sound, but their wild blood 
Is out of hand at seas and moving skies; 

The last to come will make his little tune, 

And think it new—about the weary moon! 


Last Hill in a Vista 


From “Body of This Death,” by Louise Bogan (McBride). 


Come, let us tell the weeds in ditches 
How we are poor, who once had riches, 
And lie out in the sparse and sodden 
Pastures that the cows have trodden, 
The while an autumn night seals down 
The comforts of the wooden town. 


Come, let us counsel some cold stranger 
How we sought safety, but loved danger. 
So, with stiff walls about us, we 

Chose this more fragile boundary: 
Hills, where light poplars, the firm oak, 
Loosen into a little smoke. 











From “The Best Poems of 1922, English and American,” 
edited by Thomas Moult (Harcourt, Brace) Sonnet 


To be not jealous give not love: From “A Few Figs from Thistles,” by Edna St. Vincent 





Rate not thy fair all fair above, 
Or thou’lt be decked in green, the hue 
That jealousy is bounden to. 


That lily hand, those lips of fire, 

Those dewy eyes that spill desire, 
Those mounds of lambent snow, may be 
Found anywhere it pleaseth thee 


To turn: then turn, and be not mad 
Tho’ all of loveliness she had: 
She hath not all of loveliness; 
A store remains wherewith to bless 


\ The bee, the bird, the butterfly, 

And thou—go, search with those that fly 
For that which thou shalt easy find 
On every path and any wind. 


Millay (Harper). 


Oh, think not I am faithful to a vow! 
Faithless am I, save to love’s self alone. 
Were you not lovely I would leave you now 
After the feet of beauty fly my own. 
Were you not still my hunger’s rarest food, 
And water ever to my wildest thirst, 
I would desert you—think not but I would!— 
And seek another as I sought you first. 
But you are mobile as the veering air, 
And all your charms more changeful than the 
tide, 
Wherefore to be inconstant is no care: — 
I have but to continue at your side. 
So wanton, light and false, my love, are you, 
I am most faithless when I most am true. 
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American Musicians Abroad 
By Charles Henry Meltzer 


| some ways it seems gratifying, 
while in others it is distressing to 
Americans who are traveling, to find 
each year on reaching Europe that some 
fellow countryman or countrywoman of 
whose existence they had been blankly 
unconscious is a celebrity, in London or 
in Paris. Actors and singers, painters, 
and occasionally editors, unknown to 
Broadway, are often famous in this far- 
away Old World. 

During the past summer I was more 
than once surprised (though I read 
many New York papers pretty stead- 
ily) by such discoveries, and more espe- 
cially this year among the singers and 
composers here in France. American 
singers, of both sexes, often blossom 
into repute at one of the French opera 
houses. American composers have at 
least as good a chance of being recog- 
nized and produced in Paris as in their 
own land. 

Blair Fairchild, for example, though 
he has had one work played at Carne- 
gie Hall, is almost a stranger to his 
grudging native world. Yet his “Spi- 
der” ballet has been praised by the 
French critics and has on many nights 
drawn interested audiences to the 
Opéra-Comique. Another composer, who 
has been ostracised till now by the 
“regular” New York concert managers, 
was lately promised a public perform- 
ance of a rather audacious and ex- 
tremely modern work of his invention 
in Paris. They seem more receptive of 
new things in art abroad than in the 
country which we think of as so new. 

Lillian Nordica and Emma Eames 
and Bispham, with Marie VanZandt, 
Mary Garden, and many others, had to 
win fame here to obtain a civil hearing 
in the United States. They had estab- 
lished themselves firmly on the Boule- 
vards before they could even get en- 
gagements in New York. 

Our operatic managers treat London 
and Paris almost as negligible factors. 
They hurry on each summer to the 
Scala or to the German and Austrian 
opera houses without taking the trouble 
to seek talent elsewhere. Of course the 
reasons for their indifference are quite 
evident, to those of us, at least, who 
know them well. For two seasons past 
it has been part of the policy of the 
Metropolitan and Chicago opera houses 
to promote prosperity for German and 
Italian music and to eliminate, wher- 
ever that was possible, the music of 
Americans and Frenchmen. Look at 
the repertoire and the interpreters of 
those so-called American theatres, and 
you will realize the truth of what I say. 
French works, which are habitually in- 
cluded in the repertoire of even Ger- 
many and Austria, are suppressed at 
the Metropolitan and barely tolerated 
in the Mid-Western metropolis. 

Some of our concert managers are 
more liberal in their treatment. Mr. 
Damrosch, Mr. Stock, Mr. Monteux, Mr. 
Stokowski, and their competitors scour 
Europe in search of novelties. They 
do not by any means despise the French 
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and English schools. In certain in- 
stances, indeed, they may seem too fond 
of them, and not half as willing as they 
might and really should be to encourage 
our own music. Mr. Damrosch makes 
a point of spending a fair part of every 
summer in France and England. He 
still takes a warm and eager interest 
in the doings of that strange Fontaine- 
bleau Conservatory. Which reminds 
me that, most wisely, that academy has 
now ceased to contend that its diplomas 
(granted after three months’ tuition) 
are “equivalent to those of the great 
Paris institution known as the Conser- 
vatoire National. I may add that Mr. 
Damrosch told me, only a few weeks 
ago in Paris, that it was the sensible 
intention of the Franco-American 
school at Fontainebleau in the future 
to devote itself largely to the develop- 
ment and maturing of American teach- 
ers and masters and less to the train- 
ing of mere neophytes in music. 

There are just now in Paris two 
Americans who have been hailed as 
singers of the foremost rank. One, 
Charles Hubbard, has earned for him- 
self an exceptional position in the con- 
cert field. The other, a beginner, is 
William Martin, a young tenor of rare 
promise, who has aroused enthusiasm 
at the Opéra-Comique. Mr. Hubbard 
has for years been praised and ad- 
mired here as the most eloquent inter- 
preter of modern songs in France. I 
have heard finer and more sympathetic 
voices here than his. But I know no 
one who can do more ample justice to 
the difficult rhythms and delicate shad- 
ings of such composers as Ravel, d’Indy, 
Roussel, and Florent Schmitt than Mr. 
Hubbard. Many of the ablest com- 
posers have dedicated works to him. 
And it is not unusual for some of them 
to allow their names to appear on Paris 
programmes as “supporting” or “as- 
sisting” him at recitals. He tells me, 
by the bye, that he is contemplating a 
first tour of his own country with Flor- 
ent Schmitt. By taste and habit he has 
become as French as the most French 
Parisian. You may imagine his reply 
when, a few months ago, he was offered 
an American engagement under: Ger- 
man auspices, and threatened with the 
hostility of the German propagandists 
in the United States if he declined the 
offer. 

Mr. Martin is on the threshold of 
what may be a remarkable career. So 
far he has been heard in only one part 
—that of the unfortunate young hero 
of Massenet’s “Werther.” He has a 
warm, well-colored, beautifully ex- 
pressive tenor, which, as I am assured, 
has power as well as charm. By some 
he is regarded as a future Caruso. But, 
if I may judge him by his achievement 
in the Massenet opera, he would be 
wise if he confined himself to lyric réles 
and tried to earn for himself, cs I feel 
sure he could, a place as the successor 
to that true artist, Edmond Clément. 
He has been wonderfully trained, both 
as a singer and as an actor. Although 
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quite young—he is still in the early 
twenties—on the occasion of his début 
at the Opéra-Comique, he won his audi- 
ence by the mere grace and fitness of 
his first entrance. He seemed the very 
incarnation of Goethe’s character. He 
moved with absolute ease and sang 
without effort. Every gesture, every 
shade of expression on his face, every 
tone he uttered, had the romantic qual- 
ity which one so seldom nowadays is 
able to associate with the stars—or 
future stars—of lyric drama. He is 
slight and has a sympathetic face, 
which should help him to become’a pop- 
ular favorite. When he has enlarged 
his repertoire, as he undoubtedly will 
ere long at the Opéra-Comique, he will 
compel the attention of our managers. 
I understand that during the present 
season he may appear in “Le Roi d’Ys,” 
“La Bohéme,” and “Les Contes d’Hoff- 
mann.” Later, if he leaves the Opéra- 
Comique, he may venture on more ex- 
acting and dramatic réles. But, I rr 
peat, it might be best for him to sticx 
closely, at all events for some years to 
come, to the lyric parts, to which he is, 
I think, most surely suited. 
Incidentally, Mr. Martin sings five 
languages—among them English. Some 
day, when an American Opera House 
kas been founded (as it of course will 
be soon or late) his voice and art might 
be of incalculable service in the up- 
building of a school of national opera. 
Paris, France 


God’s Acre 


EORGE MEAD, sexton of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Chapel, Trinity Parish, 
Broadway and Vesey street, while pre- 
paring for the daily noon service, no- 
ticed a white-haired Italian woman 
kneeling in St. Paul’s Churchyard. It 
was All Souls’ Day, when it is the cus- 
tom to pray for the dead. 

In front of her she had stuck nine 
candles, forming a circle, in a small, 
soft mound where flowers had been 
planted. A crowd began to gather, and 
soon it became so large that traffic on 
the sidewalk was blocked. The sextoa 
started toward the woman, but decided 
not to interrupt her devotions. 

The woman, who was hatless, paid no 
attention to the chilly wind. She had 
sheltered her candles by placing them 
in the shadow of a crumpled sandstone 
shaft. Finally, when they had burned 
low, she arose, still telling her beads. 

A little bootblack stepped up and’ 
whispered to her that this was not a 
Roman Catholic churchyard and that it 
had not been consecrated by a Catholic. 
bishop. But she waved him aside and 
said in broken English that it was 
“God’s Acre,” and that being there 
made her feel nearer to her dead. 

Still unconscious that her simple act 
of faith had attracted such a large 
crowd, she went out of the churchyard 
as unconcernedly as she had entered, 
the crowd reverently making a path for 
her to pass through—-New York Times... 
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The League Takes the Public Into Its Confidence 


Just Plain Liberals 


HE Liberal League has been accused of many 
[‘xias of purposes. Some of them were set forth 

in these pages on October 13th. No denials seemed 
called for because denials appeared quite useless under 
the circumstances. Moreover, we confess to the troubled 
thought that there is a certain vagueness and even 
ambiguity about the League’s declaration of principles, 
which is at least in part responsible for some misun- 
derstandings and some misgivings. It may well be that 
no statement of the League’s purposes can be made that 
wil] not seem to narrow the scope of liberalism in a man- 
ner unacceptable to thousands of men and women who 
like to think of themselves as liberal, and to this extent 
they may not feel prompted to codperate with us. This, 
however, will be no reason for stigmatizing them as 
reactionaries on the one hand, or as radicals on the 
other. The members of the Liberal League do not set 
themselves up as the only honest-to-goodness liberals. 
We cannot help it if certain persons spell that word for 
us with a capital. The Liberal League is not a close cor- 
poration, nor does it indulge in star-chamber proceed- 
ings. It hopes to be the nucleus of all liberal efforts and 
perhaps a useful medium through which unorganized 
liberalism may be able to express itself consistently and 
effectively. It, therefore, does not hesitate to com- 
municate even its embryonic plans to everyone of its 
members (which indeed it is bound to do if its name 
means anything); it also does not hesitate to take the 
public into its confidence. It expects to profit by the 
advice of liberals who are not members, as well as by the 
advice of its members. We, therefore, publish the fol- 
lowing report of the last meeting of the Select Council 
held in New York, October 15th. 


The Select Council Meets 


At this meeting the Select Council had before it the draft 
of a constitution for the League. In this draft the preamble 
was built up on the League’s declaration of principles. The 
body of the constitution outlined the form of organization. 
It would seem as though agreement on these matters should 
have been easy. Apparently they called for no lengthy dis- 
cussion, and were susceptible of a quick and definite deci- 
sion, especially in view of the fact that the draft con- 
stitution had been submitted in advance to every member 
of the Select Council, and had been approved in a general 
way by many members of this Council. What happened, 
however, was this: 

Acting on the theory that liberals should state their 
opinions frankly and should also be willing to put aside 
as far as humanly possible all preconceived notions and 
prejudices, in order tc react reasonably on the opinions of 
others, every member of the Select Council present at the 
meeting proceeded to state his particular objections to the 
draft constitution. In less than fifteen minutes it was quite 
apparent that two problems would have to be solved before 
a constitution could be drafted to which the members of the 


League could subscribe with intelligent conviction and with 
a really warm purpose. 


Problems 


These problems were: 

First, to formulate the League’s purposes so clearly that 
the reason for its existence would be patent and no one mis- 
construe its intentions. 

Secondly, to set forth just how the League would function 
in a sphere peculiarly its own. 

How the first problem was approached and how difficult 
its solution is, can be inferred from the following objec- 
tions to the draft preamble and the Select Council’s inability 
to reach a definitive wording of it. The draft preamble read 
as follows: 

In order: 

(1) To promote open-minded consideration of all projects 
looking to social advance and to support those found worthy 
and practicable; 

(2) To renew and build up the waning respect for law; 

(3) To urge that the enforcement of law is more important 
than the multiplication of laws. 

(4) To promote restriction of the functions of political 
government, leaving non-political affairs to the general control 
of non-political agencies. 

(5) To rescue our government from the domination of 
organized minorities working in the interest of special groups 
or classes; 

(6) To justify our representative system of government by 
mducing able and sincere men and women to enter into party 
councils and thereby procure the nomination of representatives 
in national, state, and municipal government who can and will 
work together for the common good; 

(7) To urge and support an international policy based upon 
the same broad principle of codperation ; 

We, the founders of the Liberal League incorporate our- 
selves as The Liberal League with the following constitu- 


tion. 


Criticism of the Draft Preamble 


Objection was raised to paragraph (1) as expressing 
little else than a fine sentiment. The upshot was that this 
paragraph was provisionally struck from the draft. 

In paragraph (2) objection was raised to “waning,” and 
by general agreement the word was omitted, so that the first 
paragraph of the new preamble would read: To renew and 
build up respect for law. 

After a lengthy discussion paragraph (3) was stricken 
out. In the first place, it seemed implicit in the preceding 
paragraph. In the second place, no phrasing of the thought 
could be found to which some valid objection was not raised. 

The fourth paragraph of the preamble was originally 
proposed merely as a substitute for the third. What hap- 
pened to it and to what extent this something happened to it 
may be inferred from the following rephrasing: “To oppose 
the present tendency to regulate all human activities by 
law.” 

Two objections were raised to the wording of paragraph 
(5). It was contended that the word “rescue” implied the 
present, actual domination of our government by organized 
minorities, which seemed an extreme statement; and the 
reference to “classes” was deemed ill-advised. The para- 
graph was rephrased accordingly. 

The chief objection to the sixth paragraph was found in 
the fact that it seemed to indicate a method of procedure 
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rather than a principle, and furthermore, that as a prin- 
ciple embodied in the preamble, it, would multiply the 
League’s purposes, whereas all agreed that the preamble 
should sum up, if possible in a single paragraph, the 


_League’s fundamental purpose. 


The advisability of incorporating paragraph (7) in the 
preamble was then questioned. It was felt by some that 
it might confuse the real issue. No one contended that 
the principle of international codperation was inconsistent 
with the Liberal League’s purposes. But it was pointed out 
that it might be better to confine the purposes of the League 
to domestic problems and to treat the international problem 
as a secondary though necessarily important phase. 


The Re-drafted Preamble 


It will be observed, then, that the re-drafted preamble 
read: 
In order: 


(1) To renew and build up respect for law; 
(2) To oppose the present tendency to regulate all human 


activities by law; 

(8) To oppose the efforts of organized minorities working 
in the interest of special groups to dominate (the) gov- 
ernment. 

The members of the Select Council present at this meeting 
were not satisfied with this draft. The most serious objec- 
tions were raised to paragraphs two and three. Everyone 
was convinced that their negative character constitutes a 
fatal flaw, and that they must be so re-drafted that a 
constructive principle is enunciated. This problem was 


assigned to a special committee of two. 


Form of Organization 


The form of organization proposed in the draft constitu- 
tion was then rapidly gone over, and serious objections 
were raised to many of its provisions. Among these objec- 
tions, the following may be mentioned: 

It was asked on what principle the Select Council would 
undertake to pick a National Council from the whole body 
of members. It was asked how the League would be organ- 
ized in detail, whether there would be group organizations 
for the various sections of the country, for each state, city, 
etc., and if so, how these groups would be represented in the 
central organization. 

Objection was raised to the various kinds of dues. It was 
proposed that every member should pay the same dues. 

The question was raised how the Select Council should be 
constituted and precisely what should be the duties of the 
general secretary, and how the League could be kept from 
becoming a one man’s organization. It became evident in 
the course of this discussion, that the form of the League’s 
organization must depend primarily on the manner in which 
it was intended that the League should function, that is to 
say, on the answer to this question: Just what does the 
League propose to do in an active way and how does it 
expect to carry out its programme? This question was 
answered in various ways. It was suggested in the first 
place that the League’s work must be educational in that 
it must try to call attention to existing problems and to 
those facts on which the solution of these problems must 
be based. It was specifically suggested that this educational 
work could be carried on through the League’s official: pub- 
lication, through lectures, etc., and public forums held 
throughout the country. 

It was further pointed out that one of the important 
functions of the League would be to acquaint voters with 
the actual record of the candidates, and -to set before the 
voters in the clearest possible fashion some of the outstand- 
ing issues, without of course taking a partisan attitude in 
either case. These and other propositions, however, did not 
quite satisfy the members who had them under discussion. 

It was the sense of all present that there should be out- 
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lined in a very definite way a practical procedure, which 


procedure should be intimately related to the essential pur- 


poses of the League as expressed in the preamble of the 
constitution, and, as far as possible, should avoid duplicat- 
ing the efforts of other national organizations. This neces- 
sarily involved a clear statement of these purposes, which, 
as already noted, could not be arrived at for the time being. 


The Two Outstanding Problems 


Those present at the meeting were convinced that the 
two problems confronting the Select Council, namely the 
precise definition of policies and the exact planning of a 
programme, constitute the real test of the League’s raison 
d’étre. 

It was, therefore, decided that before proceeding any 
further the Select Committee should devote all its efforts to 
the solution of these two problems. It was the unanimous 
conviction that their proper solution would establish the 
League on the firmest possible foundation and assure its 
further usefulness. On the other hand, it was the conviction 
of many that failure to do this might jeopardize the 
League’s future and at best call into existence a somewhat 
unnecessary organization. In agreement with the decision 
reached, a committee of the Select Council is now engaged 
in studying the two problems, and has every hope of arriv- 
ing at conclusions in line with the foregoing requirements. 
It expects to report these conclusions at no distant date to 
the whole Council, and will request each member to express 
his opinion as freely as the members of the Select Council 
have heretofore expressed theirs. 

Meanwhile every member of the League can help. The 
responsibility of founding the League on bedrock is shared 
by all and, in the final analysis, the test of liberalism lies 
in the sincere application of the principle of democracy. 
As a member of the League you are urged to give the Select 
Council, at this time, the benefit of your critical suggestions. 


The Initial Test 


It should be said in conclusion that the League has really 
stood the initial test. It has established the fact that it is 
possible to bring together into a real council men of oppos- 
ing views in different stations in life who are not only 
willing to listen politely to other men’s views, but who 
insist that other men shall hold views of their own and that 
these views are in themselves facts which reasonable men 
must take into consideration. 





The Liberal League 
Original Declaration of Principles 


1. To consider with an open mind all projects 
looking to social advance. 


2. To renew and build up respect for law. 


3. To halt the tendency of government inter- 
ference in every domain of life. 


4. To preserve and foster individual initiative 
to the end that it may better serve the public 
good. 

5. To rescue our government from the domina- 
tion of organized minorities working in the 
interest of special groups or classes. 

6. To assert the right and duty of the people’s 
representatives to vote according to their 
own judgment and conviction. 


7. To urge an international policy based upon 
broad principles of cooperation. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic 
Administration 


OVERNMENTAL circles at home 

and abroad are primarily occupied 
at present with the proposed repara- 
tions conference based on the so called 
Hughes plan. Although France’s atti- 
tude in imposing certain conditions has 
dismayed many of those interested, the 
Administration has officially decided to 
take part in the conference. The gen- 
eral feeling in administration circles 
is that the success of the conference 
rests with France. Writing on the 
prospects in the New York Tribune, 
Carter Field says: “Admitting that the 
proposed commission of inquiry was 
purely advisory, that its recommenda- 
tions would merely be submitted to the 
Powers concerned and that the Amer- 
ican experts would merely advise and 
not have votes in any decisions, a high 
Administration spokesman pointed out 
that this country was not attempting 
to beguile France into any agreement 
against which she had to protect herself 
in advance. 

“The treaty,” said the Administration 
spokesman, referring to the Treaty of 
Versailles, which France insists must 
be kept intact, “could be changed only 
by the parties to the treaty, but that 
does not mean 


cuperation, without which reparation pay- 
ments would be impossible. 

Such a conference should be advisory, 
not binding in any respect in advance. 

4. Germany’s capacity to pay is not to 
be affected by any indebtedness of any of 
the Allies to the United States. 

The only condition put forth by the Allies 
in accepting the Hughes proposal is that 


the conference, in effect, shall constitute a 
sub-committee of the Reparation Commis- 
sion. 

Comment on the plan, which has been 
accepted by all the interested nations 
as the basis for the conference, has with 
one exception been favorable. The ex- 
ception consists of the Senate and House 
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The new U. S. Embassy in Norway, which has recently been acquired 





that parties to 
the treaty are not 
at least open to 
consideration of 
a possible plan. 
If the plan does 
not result in ac- 
tion by the par- 
ties who are in a 
position to act, 
this is their re- 
sponsibility.” 

As given in the 
Tribune, the pro- 
posal of Secre- 
tary of State 
Hughes, described 
as a possible 
bridge to an Al- 
lied agreement 
on German rep- 
arations, thus 
stabilizing Eu- 
rope’s economic 
situation, piro- 
vides: 

1. The United 
States Government 
is willing to take 
part in a general 
economic confer- 
ence with all the 
Allies chiefly con- 
cerned, to fix Ger- 
many’s capacity to 
pay. 
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2. Regard must 
be had to the funda- 
mental conditions 
of Germany’s re- 


Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Willie begins to think that after all Pa got the best of that 
yard-raking contract 


irreconcilables, who base their objec- 
tions on the fear that should the Berlin 
indemnity be reduced certain nations 
might attempt to pare their indebted- 
ness to the United States. 

The specific apprehension is that the 
debts due us from Europe will be in- 
volved in reparations no matter how 
hard we try to keep them separate. The 


‘assertion is made that if we are repre- 


sented on a committee of experts to 
estimate the amount Germany can pay 
thereafter France will say that it is 
not able to pay its debt to us because 
the amount of German reparations was 
fixed too low and because we partici- 
pated in fixing it too low. 

Senator Medill McCormick took occa- 
sion in voicing his skepticism to upraid 
Premier Poincaré severely for his atti- 
tude towards the whole situation. 

“M. Poincaré’s policy,” he said, “has 
reduced the total of German reparations 
recoverable by France, has added enor- 
mously to the French national debt, has 
increased ‘and prolonged unemployment 
in England, has added to the number 
of children in Central Europe dead or 
dying of slow starvation, has multiplied 
the number of those whom Mr. Coolidge 
believes must be fed by the charity of 
the American taxpayer, has made more 
remote the payment of the Allied debt 
due us, and has hurt immeasurably the 
American farmer and manufacturer. 
France, poor France, as well as all 
Europe and America, has suffered by 
M. Poincaré’s policy.” 

In spite, however, of a recent speech 
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A grain fleet in Buffalo. 


by Poincaré in which he is quoted as 
imposing even further restrictions on 
the conference, the President is under- 
stood to believe that a hopeful avenue 
has been opened by the exchanges thus 
far and also to feel that the details are 
being worked out sympathetically. 

This Government is not officially ad- 
vised, it was said at the White House, 
that Premier Poincaré has set himself 
irrevocably against’ any reduction of 
the German debt. It is pointed out the 
note of Secretary Hughes did not sug- 
gest any reduction of the German debt. 
’ Moreover, the report of the commis- 
sion is to be advisory, the rights of 
France are fixed by treaty, as was 
pointed out at the White House, and 
these rights cannot be changed except 
with Poincaré’s consent. 

The only hope expressed in Admin- 
istration circles is that Poincaré 
has been misquoted or misunder- 
stood by the senders of the dispatches. 
It is vitally essential, an Administra- 
tion spokesman declared, that the com- 
mittee of experts who are to go into 
the whole question should not be ham- 
pered in the slightest degree, and should 
be given the widest possible latitude. 

On the matter of who is to represent 
the United States at the conference, no 
authentic official opinion has as yet been 
obtained. Possibility of the appointment 
of Hoover has been mentioned, but 
more credence is given to a rumor that 
to avoid political complications the Eu- 
ropean countries concerned will be al- 
— to elect the American representa- 

ive. 

As to internal affairs the proposed 
Anglo-American Rum Treaty held the 
center of the Administrative stage dur- 
ing the week. The treaty involves a 
twelve-mile search and seizure right 
in rum running, in return for which 
British ships would be allowed to enter 
American ports with liquor under seal. 
President Coolidge has been advised 
that the proposal to give British vessels 
the right to enter American ports with 
liquor under seal in exchange for Brit- 
ish permission to search for rum run- 


ners twelve miles from the coast can 
be concluded through a treaty and with- 
out any dry modification legislation, it 
was announced at the White House. 
Attorney General Dougherty, how- 


Wide World. 


Frank B. Kellogg of St. Paul, Minnesota, 

accepts President Coolidge’s offer ‘to be- 

come -Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s, succeeding George Harvey 


ever, it was learned at the Department 
of Justice, is skeptical as to the author- 
ity to make such an arrangement by 
treaty. He inclined to the belief that 
there is no power to admit such liquor 
into the three-mile limit in view of the 
Supreme Court’s decision of last sum- 
mer. 

Secretary Mellon thinks the matter 
can be covered by treaty and Secretary 
Hughes also holds this opinion. How- 





The vessels carried a cargo of from 300,000 to 500,000 bushels of wheat 


ever, the Department of Justice eventu- 
ally will be called on for an opinion. 

George Harvey, American Ambassa- 
dor, who had a lengthy talk with Mar- 
quis Curzon at the Foreign Office re- 
cently, learned it was the intention of 
the British Government not to limit 
the right of search and seizure to a 
twelve-mile limit, but to leave the ques- 
tion of distance open. This modifica- 
tion of distance was decided upon in 
order not to impair by a supplementary 
legal instrument, such as a _ special 
treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, the three-mile limit, 
which is the traditional basis of British 
and international law. 

The British Imperial Conference sit- 
ting in London has given virtual con- 
sent to the proposal as outlined by Sec- 
retary Hughes to Lord Curzon. 

Next of local importance in the news 
out of Washington is word that Frank 
B. Kellogg, formerly United States Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, has been selected 
by President Coolidge as American Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s. 

President Coolidge from the first has 
been determined to appoint a Western 
man to the Court of St. James’s. At 
the time when the names of Elihu 
Root, of New York, and Speaker Gillett, 
of the House of Representatives, whose 
home is in Massachusetts, were men- 
tioned in connection with the post, 
friends of the President insisted he was 
looking to a section other than the East. 

Mr. Kellogg was defeated last year 
by the general Western political up- 
heaval when he attempted to return to 
the Senate. 

The coal situation drew a bit of at- 
tention again when, acting on Execu- 
tive suggestion representatives from 
nearly all the principal railroads of 
the East met and appointed a commit- 
tee, headed by Samuel Rea, of the Penn- 
sylvania system, to call upon President 
Coolidge and discuss with him the ques- 
tion of railroad rates, particularly as 
they affect grain and anthracite. 

The session was called, it is said, by 
Mr. Rea, who invited every railroad 
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The Rhineland was proclaimed a Republic at the former quarters of the American forces in Germany and Andernach. The above 
photograph shows a general view of Andernach, which is ten miles northwest of Coblentz 


president in the country to attend. In 
view of the fact that the executives are 
to be here early next month for their 
annual meeting, the suggestion was put 
forward that there have been further 
developments in the situation thus far 
unrevealed either by the White House 
or the executives. 

The only other matter of moment 
which came up before the Administra- 
tion during the week was a proposed 
change in the War Department in- 


volving consolidation with the naval . 


branch into a Department of National 
Defense as provided in the government 
reorganization plan worked out by the 
commission engaged in a study of that 
proposal, probably will not be approved 
by President Coolidge. 


The Isolationists 

Hiram Johnson lost no time in taking 
up the political gauntlet flung down by 
the Administration when it accepted a 
seat at the coming reparations confer- 
ence. The Senator from California burst 
into eloquence on the matter in a re- 
cent speech at Oakland, Cal., reiterating 
his oft-expressed sentiments that Amer- 
ica must stay out of Europe even in 
the matter of giving advice. His final 
comment was: “At last we are a part 
of the diplomatic game of Europe. We 
become entangled now in this struggle 
of secret purposes.” 

Taking their cue from their most 
prominent exponent, other isolationists 
are said to be setting the stage for a 
Johnson Presidential boom. Mark Sul- 
livan says in the New York Tribune 
apropos the Californian’s prospects 
that what Johnson and his friends have 
needed is an issue to. furnish a justi- 
fication for his announcing his candi- 











International, 
Navy Day was successfully celebrated last 


week. Old Glory is seen flying proudly over 
two of the Battleship Florida’s 14-inch guns 


dacy. His friends had hoped that this 
issue would be found in Mr. Coolidge’s 
annual address to Congress in Decem- 
ber. While they held this as a hope, 
they held it also as a fear, because the 
date of this annual message on the 
assembling of Congress in December 
will be just a little late for the an- 
nouncement of Johnson’s candidacy to 
be made with the best advantage. Un- 
der the circumstances, it can be taken 
as almost certain that the developments 
of last week will be made the basis 


for formal activity on the part of 
Johnson’s friends within a very short 
time. 

Prohibition 

The other issue whose “to be or not 
to be” in the coming Presidential cam- 
paigns is receiving considerable atten- 
tion is the question of Prohibition en- 
forcement. The outstanding figure of 
the Drys, Gov. Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
came in for attack from several quar- 
ters during the week as a result of 
his stand. 

War to the finish on “Pinchot and 
prohibition” has been declared by the 
Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment. Announcement that the 
association is out to get Governor Pin- 
chot’s political scalp in Pennsylvania 
was made in a statement issued from 
its headquarters in Philadelphia. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
who recently was blamed by Pinchot 
for much of the lack of prohibi- 
tion enforcement, branded the Govern- 
or’s charges as false, and the Admin- 
istration, also attacked by the Governor 
on the same score, is known to differ 
with him. 

In his first criticism of the whole 
situation Governor Pinchot said that 
the trouble was “politics.” Most of 
Washington thinks he is right. But it 
is the politics of United States Sena- 
tors, members of Congress and party 
leaders throughout the country rather 
than the politics of the persons in 
Washington directly concerned with 
enforcing prohibition. 

As a result his recent attempts to 
pin the blame on Administration offi- 
cials is making him extremely unpop- 
ular in Washington and Republican 
centres everywhere. 
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Governor Walton 


The impeachment trial of Governor 
Walton of Oklahoma which had been 
set for November 1 has been postponed 
because of a legal technicality, arising 
from an appeal on the part of the 
Governor to the House. When the trial 
does take place it is believed that Wal- 
ton will be tried first on Articles 2 and 
8, which charge that he misapplied 
state funds by having his private 
chauffeur on the State Health Depart- 
ment pay roll, and that he illegally pre- 
vented the Oklahoma County grand 
jury from functioning. 

The final count of the impeachment 
eharges, which were completed today, 
charged general incompetency and pro- 
voked one of the bitterest debates that 
has marked the House proceedings. 
John F. Garner, of Mill Creep, pro- 
tested against the article, declaring that 
“after impeaching him of. corruption 
and other misdeeds it would be a mis- 
take to nullify the other twenty-one 
charges by accusing him. of being a 
fool on top of it.” 

Distinguished Visitors 

Lloyd George, war-time Premier of 
Great Britain completed his American 
tour last week with a final appeal for 
Anglo-American codperation, made in 


a speech before thousands of persons 
in New York City. Incidental to this 


P. & A. Photos. 
Typical bread-line scene in Berlin. The scarcity of food , 
has caused innumerable riots 


keynote of all his speeches here, he 
voiced tremendous enthusiasm over the 
adoption by Europe of the Hughes plan 
for a reparations conference. 

Another distinguished English vis- 
itor who left America last week was 
Lord Birkenhead, former British Lord 
High Chancéllor. He also was enthu- 
siastic over the Hughes plan, but feared 
that the French conditions might ruin 
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Unusual photograph of a camel plowing the ground i in Siberia. Due to scarcity, most 
any animal is pressed into service there 


possibility of its successful effects. 
France’s refusal to permit revision of 
the German indemnities particularly 
upset him. ! 

“I do not believe,” said the earl; 
“that the least progress will be made, 
even with the inclusion of an Ameri- 
can expert on the commission, agreed 


upon by the nations. If this committee 


is not allowed to revise, it merely will 
function to determine how the money 
is to be collected. 

With the departure of 
the two Englishmen the 
arrival of another visitor 
deserves comment. Bear- 
ing a name more impor- 
tant perhaps than his 
actual personality, Hugo 
Stinnes, Jr., son of the 
great Ruhr magnate, land- 
ed in New York last week 
to—according to his own 
statement— 


“meet my business friends 
and to get a personal im- 
pression of your famous 
country, about which I have 
heard to much. ” 


The prospects of read- 
justment of Europe’s 
evils, nourished anew by 
the acceptance at home 
and abroad of the Hughes 
plan for a_ reparations 
conference, produced new 
activity on the part of 
business interested in gen- 
eral world conditions. The 
investment bankers, in 
conference in Washington, 
were addressed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge and emphat- 
ically told in the opening 
address of John A. Pres- 
cott, their new President, 
that American participa- 
tion in reparation settle- 
ment was essential to American busi- 
ness progress at home. 

The present state of peace and the 
welfare of the United States will “hang 
by a slender thread” until the question 
of what restitution Germany is to make 
is settled, Mr. Prescott said at the open- 
ing session of the convention. “It is an 
economic and _ business proposition, 
which should be dealt with properly 


and squarely as such,” he said firmly. 

“The traditional féar of the Ameri- 
can people of becoming invoived in 
European politics has doubtless hereto- 
fore been a potent influence, but Ameri- 
can public opinion would almost cer- 
tainly be enlightened and clarified by 
more definite information and recom- 
mendations from authoritative sources. 
I believe the best source of informa- 
tion which the public needs for the for- 
mation of its own convictions would be 
through representatives of our Govern- 
ment at the council table where repara- 
tions are under actual discussion.” 

Almost simultaneously a warning to 
Europe was sounded by business from 
another quarter. Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president of the Guarantee Trust 
Co., addressing the American Manage- 
ment Association on “Stabilizing Pros- 
perity in America” said in part: 

Europe will have to liquidate its hates 
before it can liquidate its debts. We are 
imagining a vain thing when we think that 
we can set the world right without first 
setting its people right. 

In Cincinnati. Julius Barnes, speak- 
ing before the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Commercial Sec- 
retaries, saw the United States as the 
rescuer of Europe. He said in part: 

The United States, in conference with 
able men representing our allied associates 
in war, will now have a chance to make 
suggestions which point toward the stabil- 
ity of Hurope. 

When reasonable men sit at a conference 
table to solve the problems given them they 
will not get up till they find the solution. 
The acceptance of Secretary Hughe’s 
proposal for such a conference offers the 
first chance America has had to join in 
such a conference. Conditions in Europe 
are already getting better—outside Ger- 
many—and a half year or year should see 
a great rejuvenation abroad. 


Marine 


The navy is much in the day’s news. 
The board of inquiry appointed to 
investigate the wreck of the destroyers 
on the Pacific coast reports that bad 
judgment and faulty navigation on the 
part of three officers caused the catas- 
trophe, and that they must stand court 
martial, “with no extenuating circum- 
stances.” 

The battleship “Maryland,” using her 
great sixteen-inch guns at target prac- 
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tice, has broken many records of mark- 
manship. The firing of the guns was 
attended by several phenomena, such 
as the breaking of port lights, the scal- 
ing of paint off the stacks, and the 
rocking of the ship as though in a 
storm. 

The farm bloc shows strong opposi- 
tion to increasing naval appropriations 
above budget figures. Naval officials 
ask seventy million dollars more than 
the budget allows, and Representative 
Dickinson, of Iowa, demands greater 
economy in both Navy and Army. 

The International Mercantile Marine 
stands ready to take over the liners 
“President Harding” and “President 
Roosevelt” under. a two-year charter 
and to buy the vessels at the end of 
two years for three million dollars. The 
ships would be used in the New York- 
Bremen service. 

Philippines 

To replace the four legislators who 
resigned in disgust, General Wood 
has appointed four members of his own 
party. This is in violation of prece- 
dent, which hitherto has dictated the 
appointment of members of the oppo- 
sition party. The situation continues 
tense. Quezon’s party has decided to 
attempt to have the legislature pass 
again all the bills which Wood vetoed 
after the last session. To add to the 
confusion, it is reported that Senator 
Walsh, of Montana, will introduce in 
the next session of Congress a bill to 
incorporate the Philippines as an inte- 
gral part of the United States. 


England 


ECRETARY HUGHES’S prompt 
and decisive response to Marquis 
Curzon’s plea for American assistance 
in the reparations matter has crystal- 
lized a situation which was clouded with 
. discouraged inertia. British officials 
continue their efforts to have the French 
leave the conference as unrestricted as 
possible, and favor Berlin as the place 
of meeting. They are. under no delu- 
sions as to the extent of American par- 
ticipation, but they feel that at last 
a definite step has been taken toward 
bringing order out of chaos. 

Other Anglo-American negotiations 
of the past few days have settled the 
question of rum-running by an agree- 
ment between the two nations on a 
twelve-mile search limit for American 
waters. Senator Kellogg, who has been 
accepted by Britain as our next Ambas- 
sador, will find this problem largely 
disposed of. 

In a speech at Swansea, Premier 
Baldwin opened a drive for a protective 
tariff. His arguments sound very 
much like those of American protec- 
tionists. 

The Earl of Athlone, a brother of 
Queen Mary, has been appointed Gov- 
ernor-General of South Africa, to suc- 
ceed Prince Arthur of Connaught. 

Bonar Law, one-time English Pre- 
mier, has died of cancer. 


France 
} age chief news from France during 
the past week has dealt with the 
continued efforts of Poincaré to limit 
as far as possible the powers of the 
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coming conference. In a speech at 
Nevers, he set several limits to the con- 
ference program, such as that there 
must be no reduction in the total of 
reparations, that Germany’s present 
capacity to pay must be the object of 
investigation, and that new methods of 
payment be devised. He concluded by 
saying that “the Versailles Treaty is 





Keystone. 
Bonar Law, former Premier of England, 
who recently died of cancer 


sealed with the blood of our dead. We 
can let no one touch it.” 

French feeling is also opposed to hav- 
ing the United States.name her own 
representative to the conference. It is 
insisted that such representative be se- 
lected by the Reparations Commission. 
In that case, James Logan, our unoffi- 
cial observer with the Commission, will 
be influential in the choice. 

The unemployment problem which 
afflicts England seems not to bother 
France at all, where virtually every one 
has work. 


Germany 


HE German situation continues in a 
state of indecision. No decisive 
gains have been made either by the 
Berlin party, the Saxons, the Bavari- 
ans, or the Rhenish Republicans. The 
latter have, if anything, lost the first 
great opportunity and seem to be weak- 
ening under the stress of passive resist- 
ance which the Rhineland citizens have 
set up. The illness of Stresemann has 
helped to keep matters unsettled. Riots 
have occurred in several places, nota- 
bly at Essen, where a mob stormed the 
Krupp plant, and at Aix and Mayence. 
Stinnes and Krupp have reached a 
separate agreement with the French to 
resume their share of reparation deliv- 
eries under conditions which will net 
them “comparatively modest profits.” 
The German Cabinet has been delighted 
with the prospect of American presence 
at a new conference, and take this as 
an indication that the French will be 
checkmated. 
German patents and the right to 
manufacture Zeppelins in the United 
States have been purchased by Ameri- 
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can interests, namely, the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company. The giant 
air liners will hereafter be made at 
Wingfoot Lake Field, near Akron, Ohio. 
As soon as the transfer has been effect- 
ed, plans will be pushed by both Ger- 
man and American interests to estab- 
lish a transatlantic air line. 


Italy 


ETTLEMENT of the Fiume ques- 
tion has virtually been reached by 
the announcement that Jugo-Slavia has 
decided to accept Mussolini’s latest pro- 
posal. This is said to mean that the 
Fiume police that have been posted 
along the Jugo-Slav border will be dis- 
banded and all former residents of the 
city will be invited to return. 

Premier Mussolini’s sole appearance 
in the week’s developments was when 
he told newspapermen that they were 
far more important than the Italian 
Parliament, which, he said, merely ex- 
ists, to be used when needed. 


Greece 

.* important meeting of the Cabinet 

has started discussion on the mat- 
ter of a new constitution. It is widely 
said in Athens that the time is ripe for 
an entire change of system, and the 
newspapers predict that this change 
will bring about a Grecian republic. At 
the same time, London dispatches as- 
sert that the King and Prince Paul are 
virtual prisoners within the country 
and alarm is felt for their safety, as 
only their lives stand between Venize- 
los and a republic. 


Scandinavia 


HE Swedish Crown Prince, Gustave 
Adolph, married on November 3 
Lady Louise Mountbatten, cousin of the 
King of England. The wedding was in 
London, and was celebrated with great 
pomp and splendor. 
The first time in over a century that 
a Swedish Foreign Minister had pro- 
nounced himself in favor of a foreign 
alliance occurred last week when For- 
eign Minister Hederstjerna came out in 
favor of a defensive alliance with Fin- 
land. Such alliance, he said frankly, 
would be aimed largely at Russia. 
Norway’s capital may lose its famil- 
iar name of Christiania and take up 
again its original name, Oslo, if a bill 
introduced in the Storthing by ten mem- 
bers is passed. It is not intended to 
make the change effective before 1925. 


Turkey 


HE National Assembly at Angora 
has voted the establishment of the 
Turkish Republic, and Mustapha Kemal 
has been unanimously elected President. 
He will hold office either four or five 
years, according to the final arrange- 
ments. 


Rumania 


HE government of which Bratiano 

was Premier and Minister of War 

has been reconstructed in several of its 

portfolios. Marzesco is Minister of the 

Interior, Viatoiano is Minister of Jus- 

tice, and Saveano Minister of Arts and 
Public Worship. 
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In Time for the Holidays 


A Short Review of Some New Children’s Books 


By Jacqueline Overton 


Children’s Librarian, New York Public Library 


O many attractive and worth-while 

children’s books have made their 
appearance this autumn that if we 
were to anticipate a Christmas tree 
loaded with all the gifts we should like 
to make, we could say “how thick the 
books begin to hang.” Like those on 
Dickens’s Christmas tree, too, there are 
“many with deliciously smooth covers 
of bright red or green.” 

Last year it would have been the 























From “A Christmas Carol,” by Charles 
Dickens; illustrated by Francis D. Bedford 


“Nursery Rhymes with Pictures,” by 


Lovat Fraser—this year it may well 
be the “A B C Book” (Doubleday 
Page), designed by C. B. Falls. From 
A is for Antelope to Z is for Zebra the 
animal pictures tell their own story; 
they can because they are so well 
drawn and are printed in stunning 
colors from Mr. Falls’ own wood-blocks. 

Another truly American picture-book 
hangs on a branch close by—Maynard 
Dixon’s “Injun Babies’ (Putnam). 
These stories were originally written 
by Mr. Dixon for his own little girl, 

“who spent many months with her 
father while he was painting in New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

There is no resisting the gay orange 
cover on “The Black Cats and the 
Tinker’s Wife” (Duffield), by Marga- 
ret Baker, and its cover is only a taste 
of the good things within. The story 
of the tinker who tramped about the 
country with his little wife beside him 
and their adventures with the black 
cats in the witch’s cave is one of the 
quaintest and most charming little 
stories I have read in some time. 

‘Those who found something new and 
stimulating in Carl Sandburg’s “Root- 
abaga Stories” last year will be glad 
to see his new book, “Rootabaga Pige- 
ons” (Harcourt, Brace). Maud and 
Miska Petersham have again made the 
illustrations full of humor and fancy 


and there is a lively colored: frontis- 
piece. 


If I were told to choose one book - 


from the Christmas tree for my very 
own I would choose “Billy Barnicoat” 
(Dutton), by Greville MacDonald. All 
the spell of the ‘Cornish Coast where 
Jack-the-Giant-Killer was born is in 
this delightful humorous fairy romance. 
It is interesting to know that Greville 
MacDonald is the son of George Mac- 
Donald, who fifty years ago wrote 
“At the Back of the North Wind” and 
“Princess” and “Curdie.” 

“Nicholas, a Manhattan Christmas 
Story” (Putnam), by Anne Carroll 
Moore, promises to be most unusual 
and fascinating. All the author will tell 
me is that “it is a true story of Nich- 
olas, a strange Dutch boy, one of the 
race of Knickerbockers, written for 
ageless children everywhere.” I have 
had tempting glimpses of its gay red 
covers and know that Nicholas goes 








Nicholas, a Manhattan Christmas Story 


further than Manhattan Island, be- 
cause I have seen a picture of him 
tobogganing in Maine, among the other 
unique illustrations Jay Van Everen 
has made for the book. The map of his 
adventures has been published sepa- 
rately and I already know of children 
who are following it eagerly. 

Speaking of maps and travelers re- 
minds me of a very different kind of 
book which has just been brought out 
by Caroline M. Hewins, “A Traveler’s 
Letters to Boys and Girls” (Macmil- 
lan). For many years past Miss Hewins 
has been closely associated with boys 
and girls as librarian of the Hartford 
Public Library, and these letters are 
some that have been written to them 
from time to time when she has been 
abroad. 

The book is unusually attractive in 
its form and is illustrated with photo- 
graphs and an occasional sketch. There 
is a map which shows the countries 
from which many of the letters came 
—Italy, France, England, and Scot- 
land, Spain and Algiers. 





Any boy or girl with a love for 
the sea and ships will find Capt. 
David Bone’s “Lookoutman” (Harcourt, 
Brace) and John Kenlon’s “Fourteen 
Years a Sailor” (Doran) books after 
their own hearts. The “Lookoutman” 
is all about various types of ships and 
the doings of ships from “getting under 
way” to “piping down.” There are 
chapters on the great ships, the mail 
liners, cargo liners, tramp steamers, 
fishing craft, tugs, port-service vessels, 
etc.—names to conjure up pictures just 
by repeating them. There are excel- 
lent clear-cut, practical illustrations, 
by H. Hudson Rodmell and a glossary 
of sea terms. 

“Fourteen Years a Sailor” is written 
by the Chief of the New York Fire 
Department, John Kenlon, the recollec- 
tions of the first fourteen working 
years of his life when he was a sailor 
before the mast. Mr. Kenlon says he 
began writing the book for comfort 
during the terrible winter of 1918, 
when ice and snow blocked the streets: 
and anxiety for what a fire might mean 
kept him sleepless night after night. 

I have reason to believe that the thirty- 
six years that have followed have been 
even more packed with thrills and I 
look forward to John Kenlon writing 
a story of the New York Fire Depart- 











ment as good as “Fourteen Years a 
Sailor.” 

“The 
Monthly Press), 
Charles Boardman Hawes, the story of 
Philip Marsham, who lived in the time 
of King Charles, has a fine flavor of 


Dark Frigate” (Atlantic 
the last hook by 
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The Black Cats and the Tinker’s Wife, by Mary Baker; illustrated in silhouette by 
Margaret Baker 


Bideford and the Devon country about 
it. It is beautifully written, making 
one regret more keenly than ever the 
loss of so gifted a writer as Mr. Hawes. 

Louis Untermeyer has made a col- 
lection of modern poetry for children 
under the title, “This Singing World” 
(Harcourt, Brace); it is illustrated by 
Florence Wyman Ivins. The selection 
seems to me to have been both wide 
and discriminating. 

I wish it were possible to have time 
to speak more fully of the best piece of 
work we think Parker Fillmore has 


Some British Headliners 

CapTuRES. By John Galsworthy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Kancaroo.--By D. H. Lawrence. New 
York: Thomas Seltzer. 

ANTHONY Dare. By Archibald Marshall. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 


ALSWORTHY’S “Captures” will 
be highly valued by readers who 
like to add another blue volume, now 
and then, to the row on the shelf. The 
book is good and characteristic in itself, 
and it also shows the artist working on 
a smaller scale than has been common 
with him. “Captures” is considerably 
smaller than the “Five Tales” volume, 
but contains three times as many 
stories. Their character is suggested 
by the motto on the title page: “Soft 
and fair, gentlemen, never look for 
birds of this year in nests of the last.” 
“Empty Nests,” or “Lost Causes,” 
might have been a better title. Written 
during the past four years, with no ap- 
parent purpose of making them hang 
together, these tales reflect a natural 
mood of the aging observer of the hu- 
man scene. Times change, the heart 
changes, all things pass; loss and dis- 
illusion, the deadening of joy and of 
pain too, go with us down the years. 
These are tales of not-youth and its 
callousness or its pathos: 

In his grief for his slain son, an old 
countryman so nearly dies that he loses 
“the heart to hate.” A public school 
Briton, clinging to his code, is “symbol 
of that lost cause, gentility.” A hedo- 
nist, growing old, is suddenly robbed 
of his cherished illusion of youth. An 
aristocrat, selling his ancestral forest, 
signalizes the passing dignity of “the 


done, “The Wizard of the North” (Har- 
court, Brace), the story of the Finnish 
epic of the Kalevala, or of Henry B. 
Beston’s new collection of fairy tales 
with a lovely name, “The Starlight 
Wonder Book” (Atlantic Monthly 
Press). “The Spirit of the Leader” 
(Appleton) is William Heyliger’s last 
book, which the boys will surely want, 
and Lucy Fitch Perkins has added 
another title to her popular series 
called “The Filipino Twins” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). It is good to find the 
“Walter Crane Picture Books” (Dodd, 


Book Reviews 


land.” An old actor realizes that his 
dream of fame is over. Other old men 
wake from other illusions—love, honor, 
success, altruism, faith in their fellow- 
man. One old man even sighs for his 
lost power of suffering from disillusion. 
Smilingly he ruminates upon what had 
been the first great shock of his boy- 
hood: “Ah! The sun was off, the dew 
falling! He got up, rubbing his knees 
to take the stiffness out of them. 
Pigeons in the wood beyond were call- 
ing. A window in his uncle’s old home 
blazed like a jewel in the sun’s last 
rays between the poplar trees. Heh! 
dear—a little long-ago affair.” 

Once or twice, as in “Acme” and 
“Late—299,” a sharper note is struck; 
but in general the mood of gentle and 
somewhat skeptical melancholy obtains 
throughout these tales and sketches. 
They express not the humanitarian 
Galsworthy of “Justice” nor the sex- 
delving Galsworthy of “The Dark 
Flower,” but the Galsworthy who grows 
old with the rest of us, and looks back 
a little wistfully at the errors and ar- 
dors of youth. 


The prolific and much-advertised D. 
H. Lawrence has done a good deal of 
moving about in recent years. It is in- 
creasingly clear that all the world’s his 
province, and all lands and peoples are 
more or less at his mercy. He has long 
ago ousted Mr. W. L. George from his 
supremacy as an expert upon woen, 
he has taught the professional psycho- 
analysts how to suck their malodorous 
eggs. He is now interested in social 
and national and racial movements, and 
would plot the globe accordingly. 

“Kangaroo” embodies his impressions 
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Mead) under our tree after so many 
years and Kate Greenaway’s “A Apple 
Pie’ (F. Warne), as well as other 
favorites of the last generation, some 
in new dresses, such as Charlotte 
Yonge’s “Little Duke” (Duffield), Sir 
Walter Scott’s “Quentin Durward” 
(Scribner), “Castle Blair” (Little, 
Brown), by Flora Shaw, “The Flamin- 
go Feather” (Harper), by Kirk Mun- 
roe, and a selection from Jacob Abbott’s 
“Franconia Stories” (Putnam), made 
by Margaret Armstrong. 





Lot’s wife turned into a pillar of salt, fron 
the Story of the Bible, by Hendrik van Loon 


j 


of Australia as a place and as a people. 
The central figure, Richard Lovatt 
Somers, is supposed to be a youngish 
Englishman suffering from after-war 
melancholy. During the war he has 
resisted the mob-enthusiasm and re- 
mained a pacifist. He has never risen 
to the réle of conscientious objector; 
but his known opinions have exposed 
him to suspicion and rancor, private 
and official, and he has had a miserable 
time of it—though physical defects 
have kept him from active service. His 
wife has quite shared his opinions, 
there has been no clash there; but they 
have both emerged from the experience 
a little wrung and embittered. Condi- 
tions in Europe after the war have not 
cheered them: “He was a man with an 
income of four hundred a year, a writer 
of poems and essays. In Europe he had 
made up his mind that everything was 
done for, played out, finished, and he 
must go to a new country. The newest 
country: young Australia!” 

But he is an impatient egoist. What 


he is after mainly is a congenial en-_ » 


vironment for himself. The rawness 
of Australia irritates him, he cannot 
bear its tin cans and its iron-roofed 
villas. Still, he does feel the. savage 
pull of the new land. And he vaguely 
desires to step out of his isolation, as 
thinker and artist, into some real rela- 
tion with his fellow-men. With the 
male world, that is—something beyond 
the reach or ken of his charming but 
strongly possessive wife. He sees that 
he must not feel resentment against a 
new world for its new ways: “The day 
of the absolute is over, and we’re in for 
the strange gods once more. ‘But when 
you get to the end of your tether, you’ve 
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nothing to do but die’—so sings an out- 
of-date vulgar song. But is it so? 
Why, not at all. When you come to the 
end of your tether you break the rope. 
When you come to the end of the lane 
you straggle on into the bush and beat 
about till you find a new way through, 
and no matter if you raise vipers or 
goannas or wallabies, or even only a 
stink. And if you see a man beating 
about for a new track, you don’t imme- 
diately shout: ‘Perverted wretch!’ or 
‘Villain!’ or ‘Vicious creature!’ or even 
merely, ‘The fool!’ or mildly, ‘Poor 
dear!’ You have to let him try. Any- 
thing is better than stewing in your 
own juice or grinding at the end of 
your tether, or tread-milling away at a 
career. Better a ‘wicked creature,’ any 
day, than a mechanical tread-miller of 
a eareerist. Better anything on earth 
than the millions of human ants.” 

So runs the restless philosophy of 
our day; but it doesn’t worry the ants. 
Why should it, until some one has pro- 
duced evidence that an ant is a less use- 
ful and less happy creature than a 
moth or a katydid? Richard Lovatt 
Somers is a not very promising exhibit 
in evidence. He wants to be of use in 
the male world; but he finds that the 
male world, in Australia as elsewhere, 
is too messy a world to be happy in. 
The old order is rotten, and the seekers 
for a new order are children dreaming 
preposterous dreams. Somers is a pro- 
tester, not a dreamer or a fighting 
man. He is able to go a very little way 
with the rebellious brotherhood of 
which the extraordinary “Kangaroo” is 
head. In the end, he and his Harriet 
drift onward towards America, of 
which they fear the worst. “It seems 
to me,” laughs the sardonic Australian 
“Jaz,” “you just go round the world 
looking for things you’re not going to 
give in to.” The wanderers have found 
something in the strange land, and they 
leave something there: “He felt a deep 
pang in his heart, leaving Australia.” 
It is a physical pang. Of their extra- 
physical experience no meaning ap- 
pears: “Revolution—nothingness. Noth- 
ing could ever matter.” 

Alas for America—which is to be 
their next port of call! 


We must suppose that Archibald 
Marshall’s “Anthony Dare” is only the 
first part of a “life” story. So far as it 
goes, it is the tale or chronicle (for 
there is as little action as can well be) 
of a nice enough English boy of a good 
enough family who gets along toward 
manhood without any very deep experi- 
ences, and on the last page dons the tail 
coat and topper of a city clerk. “He 
makes many mistakes before he finds 
his right path in life,” says the pub- 
lisher, expounding matters on the 
jacket, “but at the_end of the story his 
future is clear before him and his char- 
acter has been strengthened and refined 
by the experience he has _ passed 
through.” This seems to me as far 
from the fact as it well could be. An- 
thony Dare is the son of a fairly pros- 
perous merchant of the city. The boy 
is capable of zsthetic response to poetry 
and other art, but has no creative fac- 
ulty. He would rather like a university 
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education, but does not care enough 
about it to buckle down and earn a 
scholarship. He is naturally amiable, 
and makes up to people out of friendli- 
ness, but he is also fond of making an 
impression. He thinks a good deal 
about money and position—would be 
thought an intolerable snob in Amer- 
ica. He is a handsome lad, and inclined 
towards the pretty girls; but, so far as 
we make out, he never actually gets to 
the point of kissing one. 

While he is still a schoolboy his 

father dies. Tony finds himself under 
the guardianship of a married half- 
brother, and dependent on him. A rich 
old baronet has some vague thoughts of 
adopting the boy, whose chest rises ac- 
cordingly; but this comes to nothing. 
In the end, when we see him donning 
his tail coat and his silk hat, and duti- 
fully going up to the city to take a 
clerk’s desk at his brother Henry’s 
office, we have little cause to think (un- 
less we give him up entirely) that he 
has found his right path in life or sees 
his future clear before him. He has no 
interest in a business career, there is 
no motive for his putting himself in the 
livery of tail coat and topper except 
the prospect of picking up a little 
money along the line of least resistance. 
He is merely another lad, of some fee- 
ble sensitiveness, who has made up his 
mind to conform. 
. Now, I, for one, guess that this is not 
what Mr. Marshali thinks of his nice 
boy. Surely he believes, with one of 
Tony’s friends, that “he’s got stuff in 
him, if he can find out what it is.” His 
boyishdreams of “aythorship’ may come 
to nothing: we see little chance of their 
coming to anything. But we must hope, 
if our connection with him has not been 
altogether a waste of time, that he has 
more in him than can be satisfied with 
a perfunctory clerkship or even part- 
nership in that business to which acci- 
dent has called him. He is a nice boy, 
a lovable boy; and having roused that 
feeling for him in us, it is certainly his 
creator’s duty to justify it. I don’t de- 
mand a trilogy about Anthony—he 
hardly deserves it. But I do hope for 
and expect some sequel and conclusion 
which will bring our Tony to something 
like real maturity.and achievement. 


Meanwhile, we have in this book, apart 
from the central figure of Anthony 
Dare, a group of portraits not excelled 
in any earlier novel by Mr. Marshall. 
The two novelists, Robert Stenning, the 
conscientious and _ ill-rewarded: artist, 
and Roy Carrington, the “best seller” 
who aspires to do good work some day, 
are an effective pair. Stenning and 
Aunt Charlotte, “funny old Miss With- 
ers,” are the most, vivid persons in the 
narrative. There is throughout, as al- 
ways in this Trollopean writer, much 
thought and talk about “propputty, 
propputty”—the amount of everybody’s 
incomé and estate and potential inher- 
itance; and of those jealous gradings 
of social position which will long sur- 
vive political changes in England, even 
as they have survived since the chal- 
lenges of “Felix Holt’ and “Doctor 
Thorne.” 

H. W. BoyNTon 
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By Herman Melville 
Abridged by Frederick Houk Law 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


Herman Melville, a sailor on the 
whaling ship “Dolly,” having been 
harshly treated by the captain, induces 
a shipmate named “Toby” to unite with 
him in deserting the vessel at Nuku- 
heva in the Marquesas Islands. They 
take advantage of a day’s leave of ab- 
sence, and a tropical storm, to flee to 
the mountains. 

CHAPTER VI. 

NSTEAD of finding the mountain we 

had ascended sweeping down in the 
opposite direction into broad and capa- 
cious valleys, the land appeared to re- 
tain its general elevation, only broken 
into a series of ridges and inter-vales, 
which stretched away from us, with 
their precipitous sides covered with the 
brightest verdure, and waving here and 
there with the foliage of clumps of 
woodland; among which, however, we 
perceived none of those trees upon 
whose fruit we had relied with such 
certainty. 

What was to be done? I bitterly re- 
pented our improvidence in not provid- 
ing ourselves, as we easily might have 
done, with a supply of biscuit. With a 
rueful visage I now bethought me of 
the scanty handful of bread I had 
stuffed into the bosom of my frock. I 
accordingly proposed to Toby that we 
should enter into a joint examination 
of the various articles we had brought 
from the ship. 

Thrusting his hand, then, into the 
bosom of this capacious receptacle, he 
first brought to light about a pound of 
tobacco, whose comvonent parts still 
adhered together, the whole outside 
being covered with soft particles of sea- 
bread. Wet and dripping, it had the 
appearance of having been just recov- 
ered from the bottom of the sea. 

Rummaging once more beneath his 
garment, he produced a small handful 
of something so soft, pulpy, and dis- 
colored, that for a few moments he was 
as much puzzled as myself. I can only 
describe it as a hash of soaked bread 
and bits of tobacco, brought to a doughy 
consistency by the united agency of 
perspiration and rain. 

Another dive into the frock brought 
to view some four or five yards of calico 
print, whose tasteful pattern was 
rather disfigured by the yellow stains 
of the tobacco with which it had been 
brought in contact. 

As might have been anticipated from 
the state of my companion’s edible sup- 
plies, I found my own in a deplorable 
condition. 

A few morsels of bread, with a 
fathom or two of white cotton cloth, 
and several pounds of choice pigtail, 
composed the extent of my possessions. 

I suggested to my companion that 
little of it as there was, we should di- 
vide the bread into six equal portions, 
each of which should be a day’s allow- 
ance for both of us. 
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ROOTABAGA 
PIGEONS 


By Carl Sandburg 


Author of Rootabaga Stories 


Last year Carl Sandburg’s “Rootabaga 
Stories” captured the hearts of thou- 
sands of children from New York to 
California. The New York Times 
said that it showed that America was 
“keeping abreast with Swift and Gulli- 
ver.” The new “Rootabaga Pigeons” 
is the same kind of a book, and it is 
even more entertaining. It has some- 
thing of the appeal of “Alice in Won- 
derland” and of the “Just So Stories.” 
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A delightful anthology of children’s 
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and American poetry. 


“It sounds a new and refreshing note 
in anthologies for children.”—The 
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When the division was accomplished, 
we found that a day’s allowance for the 
two was not a great deal more than 
what a tablespoon might hold. Now 
starting again to our feet, we looked 
about us for a shelter during the night, 
which promised to be a dark and tem- 
pestuous one. 

The whole landscape seemed one un- 
broken solitude, the interior of the 
island having apparently been unten- 
anted since the morning of the creation. 

We wandered along, casting eager 
glances into every bush we passed, un- 
til just as we had succeeded in mount- 
ing one of the many ridges that inter- 
sected the ground, I saw in the grass 
before me something like an indistinct- 
ly traced footpath, which appeared to 
lead along the top of the ridge. 

On we went, the track becoming more 
and more visible the farther we pro- 
ceeded, until it conducted us to the 
verge of the ravine, where it abruptly 
terminated. 

“And so,” said Toby, peering down 
into the chasm, “every one that travels 
this path takes a jump here, eh?” 

“Oh, no, Toby,” I exclaimed, laugh- 
ing; “but there’s something to be seen 
here, that’s plain, or there would have 
been no path, and I am resolved to find 
out what it is.” 

“T will tell you what, my pleasant fel- 
low,” rejoined Toby, quickly, “if you 
are going to pry into everything you 
meet with here that excites your curi- 
osity, you will marvellously soon get 
knocked on the head; to a dead cer- 
tainty you will come bang upon a party 
of these savages in the midst of your 
discovery-makings. Just take my ad- 
vice for once, and let us steer in some 
cther direction; besides, it’s getting 
late, and we ought to be mooring our- 
selves for the night.” 

“That is just the thing I have been 
driving at,” replied I. “This ravine will 
exactly answer our purpose, for it is 
roomy, secluded, well watered, and may 
shelter us from the weather.” 

“Ay, and from sleep too, and by the 
same token will give us sore throats, 
and rheumatisms into the bargain,” 
_— Toby, with evident dislike at the 
idea. 

“Oh, very well, then, my lad,” said 
I, “since you will not accompany me, 
here I go, alone.” Advancing to the edge 
of the cliff upon which we had been 
standing, I proceeded to lower myself 
down by the tangled roots which clus- 
tered about all the crevices of the rock. 
Toby, in spite of his previous remon- 
strances, followed my example. 


The sight that now greeted us was 
one that will ever be vividly impressed 
upon my mind. Five foaming streams, 
rushing through as many gorges, and 
swelled and turbid by the recent rains, 
united together in one mad plunge of 
nearly eighty feet, and fell with wild 
uproar into a deep black pool scooped 
out of the gloomy-looking rocks that 
lay piled around, and thence in one 
collected body dashed down a narrow 
sloping channel. Overhead, vast roots 
of trees hung down from the sides of 
the ravine, dripping with moisture, and 
trembling with the concussions pro- 
duced by the fall. 
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I fell to wondering how it was that 
what we had taken for a path should 
have conducted us to so singular a 
place. I came to the conclusion that 
perhaps we could not have selected a 
more secure hiding-place. We imme- 
diately began gathering together the 
limbs of trees with the view of con- 
structing a temporary hut for the 
night. This we were obliged to build 
close to the foot of the cataract, for 
the current of water extended very 
nearly to the sides of the gorge. The 
few moments of light that remained we 
employed in covering our hut with a 
species of broad-bladed grass that grew 
in every fissure of the ravine. Our 
hut, if it deserved to be called one, con- 
sisted of six or eight of the straightest 
branches we could find laid obliquely 
against the steep wall of rock, with 
their lower ends within a foot of the 
stream. Into the space thus covered 
over we managed to crawl. 

Shall I ever forget that horrid night! 
Toby lay shivering the live-long night, 
with his knees drawn up to his head, 
while his back was supported against 
the dripping side of the rock. During 
this wretched night there seemed noth- 
ing wanting to complete the perfect 
misery of our condition. The rain de- 
scended in such torrents that our poor 
shelter proved a mere mockery. 


It will not be doubted that the next 


morning we were early risers. I shook 
my companion by the arm, and told 
him it was sunrise. Poor Toby lifted 
up his head, and after a moment’s 
pause said, in a husky voice, “Then, 


shipmate, my toplights have gone out, | 


for it appears darker now with my eyes 
open than it did when they were shut.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed I; “you are 
not awake yet.” 

“Awake!” roared Toby, in a rage; 
“awake! You mean to insinuate I’ve 
been asleep, do you? It in an insult to 
a man to suppose he could sleep in such 
a place as this.” 

By the time I had apologized to my 
friend the rain had ceased, but every- 
thing around us was dripping with 
moisture. We stripped off our satu- 
rated garments, and wrung them as 
dry as we could. Putting on our still 
wet clothes, we began to think it ad- 
visable to break our long fast. 

Accordingly, our day’s ration was 
brought out. First we divided it into 
two equal portions, and carefully roll- 
ing one of them up for our evening’s 
repast, divided the remainder again as 
equally as possible, and then drew lots 
for the first choice. I could have placed 
the morsel that fell to my share upon 
the tip of my finger; but I took care 
that it should be full ten minutes be- 
fore I had swallowed the last crumb. 
A copious draught of the pure water 
which flowed at our feet served to com- 
plete the meal. 

We now carefully examined the 
chasm in which we had passed the 
night. We crossed the stream, and 
gaining the farther side of the pool dis- 
covered proofs that the spot must have 
been visited by some one but a short 
time previous to our arrival. 

These discoveries immediately deter- 
mined us to abandon a place which had 
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presented no inducement, except the 
promise of security. We at last found a 
practicable part of the rock, and half 
an hour’s toil carried us to the summit 
of the same cliff from which we had 
descended. 

I now proposed to Toby that instead 
of rambling about the island, exposing 
ourselves to discovery at every turn, 
we should select some place as our 
fixed abode for as long a period as 
our food should hold out. 

With this view, we crossed several of 
the ridges and about noon found our- 
selves ascending a long and gradually 
rising slope. Low and heavy clouds 
betokened an approaching storm, and 
we hurried on to gain a covert in a 
clump of thick bushes, which appeared 
to terminate the long ascent. We threw 
ourselves under the lee of these bushes, 
and pulling up the long grass that grew 
around, covered ourselves completely 
with it, and awaited the shower. 

Before many minutes my companion 
was fast asleep, and I was rapidly fall- 
ing into the same state of happy for- 
getfulness. Just at this juncture, how- 
ever, down came the rain with a vio- 
lence that put all thoughts of slumber 
to flight. Our clothes soon became as 
wet as ever; but there was no help for 
it; and I recommend all adventurous 
youths who abandon vessels in romantic 
islands during the rainy season, to 
provide themselves with umbrellas. 

During the hour or two spent under 


.|the shelter of these bushes, I began to 


feel cold shiverings and a burning 


}| fever, while one of my legs was swelled 


to such a degree, and pained me so 
acutely, that I half suspected I had 
been bitten by some venomous reptile. 

As the feverish sensation increased 
upon me I tossed about. I chanced to 
push aside a branch, and suddenly dis- 
closed to my view a scene which even 
now I can recall with all the vividness 
of the first impression. 

From the spot where I lay trans- 
fixed with surprise and delight, I looked 
straight down into the bosom of a val- 
ley, which swept away in long wavy 
undulations to the blue waters in the 
distance. Midway towards the sea, and 
peering here and there amidst the foli- 
age, might be seen the palmetto- 
thatched houses of its inhabitants, glis- 
tening in the sun that had bleached 
them to a dazzling whiteness. The vale 
was more than three leagues in length, 
and about a mile across at its greatest 
width. 

On either side it appeared hemmed 
in by steep and green acclivities, which, 
uniting near the spot where I lay, 
formed an abrupt and semicircular ter- 
mination of grassy cliffs and precipices 
hundreds of feet in height, over which 
flowed numberless small cascades. But 
the crowning beauty of the prospect 
was its universal verdure; and in this 
indeed consists, I believe, the peculiar 
charm of every Polynesian landscape. 

But perhaps there was nothing about 
the scenery I beheld more impressive 
than those silent cascades, whose slen- 
der threads of water, after leaping down 
the steep cliffs, were lost amidst the 
rich herbage of the valley. 

‘ Over all the landscape there reigned 
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the most hushed. repose, whigh J..almost 
feared to break, lest, like the enchanted 

gardens in the fairy tale,.a single syl- 
lable might dissolve the spell. 


: CHaPTER VII. 

Together we now repaired to the 
border of the precipice, and my com- 
panion’s admiration was equal to my 
own. 

Toby insisted that it was the abode 
of the Happars, and I that it was ten- 
anted by their enemies, the ferocious 


Typees. 

The very name of Typee struck a 
panic into my heart which I did not 
attempt to disguise. The thought of 
voluntarily throwing ourselves into the 
hands of these cruel savages, seemed 
to me an act of mere madness; and 
almost equally so the idea of venturing 


into the valley, uncertain ‘by which of 


these two tribes it was inhabited. 


My companion still clung to his own 
inconsiderate view of the subject, nor |— 
could all my reasoning shake it. I sug- |’ 


gested to him ‘that beyond this ridge 
might lie a capacious and untenanted 
valley, abounding -with all manner of 
delicious fruits.. 


‘He acquiesced in the suggéstion; and | 


we immediately, therefore, began sur- 
veying the country lying before us, with 
a view of determining upon the best 
route for us to pursue. 

A weary journey! But we decided to 
undertake it, though, for my own part, 
I felt little prepared to encounter its 
fatigues, shivering and burning by 
turns with the ague and fever, and suff- 
ering not a little from the lameness 
which afflicted me. Added to this was 
the faintness consequent on our meagre 
diet. 

These circumstances, however, only 
augmented my anxiety to reach a place 
which promised us plenty and repose, 
before I should be reduced to a state 
which would render me altogether un- 
able. to perform the journey. Accord- 
ingly we now commenced it by de- 
scending the almost perpendicular side 
of a steep and narrow gorge, bristling 
with a thick growth of reeds. We 
seated ourselves upon the ground, and 
guided our descent by catching at the 
canes in our path. The velocity with 
which we thus slid down the side of 
the ravine soon brought us to a point 
where we could use our feet, and in a 
short time we arrived at the edge of 
the torrent. 

After taking a refreshing draught 
from the water of the stream, we ad- 
dressed ourselves to a much more diffi- 
cult undertaking than the last. Every 
foot of our late descent had to be re- 
gained in ascending the opposite side 
of the gorge. The fever which had left 
me for a while returned with such vio- 
lence, and accompanied by so raging a 
thirst, that it required all the entreaties 
of Toby to prevent me from losing all 
the fruits of my late exertion, by pre- 
cipitating myself madly down the cliffs 
we had just climbed, in quest of the 
water which flowed so temptingly at 
their base. ° 

Toby earnestly conjured me to con- 
tinue the ascent, assuring me that a 
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little more exertion would bring us to 
the summit. 

At last we gained the top of the 
second elevation, the loftiest of those I 
have described. It commanded a view 
of the whole intervening distance. 
Nothing but dark and fearful chasms, 
separated by sharp crested and per- 
pendicular ridges as far as the eye 
could reach. We must penetrate to the 
bottom of every yawning gulf, and 
scale in succession every one of the 
eminences before us. 

With an _ insensibility to danger 
which I cannot call to mind without 
shuddering, we threw ourselves down 
the depths of the ravine, startling its 
savage solitudes with the echoes pro- 
duced by the falling fragments of rock 
we every moment dislodged from their 
places, careless of the insecurity of our 
footing, and reckless whether the slight 
roots and twigs we clutched at sus- 
tained us for the while, or treacherously 
yielded to our grasp. 

In a few minutes we reached the foot 
of the gorge, and kneeling upon a smal] 
ledge of dripping rocks, I bent over to 
the stream. What a delicious sensation 
was I now to experience. I paused for 
a second to concentrate all my capabil- 
ities of enjoyment, and then immerged 
my lips in the clear element before me. 
The fever that had been burning in 
my veins gave place on the instant to 
death-like chills, while the perspiration 
produced by my late violent exertions 
congealed in icy beads upon my fore- 
head. The sight of those dank rocks, 
oozing forth moisture at every crevice, 
and the dark stream shooting along 
its dismal channel, sent fresh chills 
through my shivering frame, and I felt 
as uncontrollable a desire to climb up 
towards the genial sunlight as I before 
had to descend the ravine. 

After two hours’ perilous exertions 
we stood upon the summit of another 
ridge, and it was with difficulty I 
could bring myself to believe that we 
had ever penetrated the black and 
yawning chasm which then gaped at 
our feet. Again we gazed upon the 
prospect which the height commanded, 
but it was just as depressing as the one 
which had before met our eyes. 

The remotest idea of returning to 
Nukuheva unless assured of our ves- 
sel’s departure, never once entered my 
mind. 

Together we stood towards the close 
of this weary day in the cavity of the 
third gorge we had entered, wholly in- 
capacitated for any further exertion. 

In silence we partook of the small 
morsel of refreshment that had been 
left from the morning’s repast, and we 
rose to our feet, and proceeded to con- 
struct some sort of shelter under which 
we might obtain the sleep we so greatly 
needed. 

We cleared away the tall reeds from 
a small but almost level bit of ground, 
and twisted them into a low basket-like 
hut, which we covered with a profusion 
of long thick leaves, gathered from a 
tree near at hand. We disposed them 
thickly all around, reserving only a 
slight opening that barely permitted us 
to crawl under the shelter we had thus. 
obtained. 
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These deep recesses, though protected 
from the winds that assail the sum- 
mits of their lofty sides, are damp and 
chill to a degree that one would hardly 
anticipate in such a climate. Accord- 
ingly, in addition to what we had al- 
ready done, we plucked down all the 
leaves within our reach and threw them 
in a heap over our little hut, into which 
we now crept, raking after us a re- 
served supply to form our couch. 

In the morning I was awakened by 
the sonorous voice of my companion 
ringing in my ears and bidding me rise. 
He was as blithe and joyous as a young 
bird, and was chewing the soft bark of 
a delicate branch he held in his hand. 

“What’s to be done now?” inquired I, 
rather dolefully. 

“Descend into that same valley we 
descried yesterday,” rejoined Toby. 

“Yes, yes,” he exclaimed; “the 
streams all run in the same direction, 
and must necessarily flow into the val- 
ley before they reach the sea. Hurrah 
for the lovely valley of the Happars!” 

“Pray Heaven, you may not find 
yourself deceived,” observed I, with a 
shake of my head. 

“Amen to all that, and much more,” 
shouted Toby, rushing forward; “but 
Happar it is! So glorious a valley— 
such forests of bread-fruit trees — 
such groves of cocoanut—such wilder- 
nesses of guava bushes! Come on, 
come on; shove ahead, there’s a lively 
lad; never mind the rocks; kick them 
out of the way as I do! Come on;” and 
so saying, he dashed along the ravine 
like a madman, forgetting my inability 
to keep up with him. 

L (To be continued.) 


Pebbles 


“Isn’t Madame Du Fay generous?” 
“T’ll say she is! She just gave me the 
last dirty look she had.” 


Stump SPEAKER (boastfully): “I’m a 
practical farmer. Mention, if you can, just 
one thing I can’t do on the farm.” 

VoIcE (from the rear): “Kin you lay 
an egg?’—Houston Post 


CrawFrorp: “The growth of motoring 
must have brightened up the place where 
you live.” 

CrABSHAW: “Surest thing you know. We 
must either eliminate the grade crossing 
or enlarge the hospital.”—Judge 


Pror.: “Do you know what the story 
of ‘Paradise Lost’ is about, Mr. Jones?” 

JONES (awakening and turning angrily 
to his seatmate who had just given him a 
warning jab): “What the devil did—” 

Pror, (interrupting): “Correct.”—Ez- 


change 

OwneER: “What will it cost me to have 
my car fixed?’ 

GARAGEMAN: “What’s the matter with 
it?” 
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A little chap was offered a chance to 
spend a week in the country, but refused. 
Coaxing, pleading, arguing, promising of 
untold wonders, alike brought from him 
nothing but the stubborn ultimatum: “No 
country for me!” 

“But why not?” some one asked finally. 

“Because,” he responded, “they have 
thrashin’ machines down there an’ it’s bad 
enough here where it’s done by hand.”— 
Interior 
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THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
1. What the World Is Doing. 


. 





Give a talk in which you place considerable 
emphasis on that item of domestic news 
that you think most worthy of emphasis. 
What item of domestic news—not neces- 
sarily an important item at all — makes 
most appeal to your own interests? Tell 
about the matter concerned. Tell why it 
happens to interest you. 

Look over the items concerning events in 
foreign lands. Which of all these events 
is most likely to be mentioned in future 
histories? Tell why you think the event 
will be remembered for a long time. 
What events in the entire series of items, 
“What the World Is Doing,” are most un- 
usual? Tell about the event that is least 
ordinary. 

What events mentioned in the. series show 
the efforts of mankind to make this a bet- 
ter and a happier world? Tell about such 
events. Who are the leaders in good work? 
How are their efforts succeeding? 

How does the series of news items in The 
Independent differ from the series of news 
items and articles that you see on the pages 
of certain newspapers? 

What makes an item of news worthy of 
publication? What types of news items 
are not represented in The Independent? 
What is the purpose of The Independent 
in its news columns, as compared with 
purpose of a daily newspaper? 

Editorial Articles. 

Underline the most important sentences in 
two or three of the leading editorial arti- 
cles. Explain exactly what the writers of 
these sentences meant. Tell whether or 
not you agree with the writers. 

Look at the last sentences of the most im- 
portant editorial articles. What purposes 
do these last sentences fulfil? What meth- 
ods did the writers employ in order to 
make the sentences fulfil the purposes you 
mention ? 

Select the editorial article that makes most 
appeal to you. Prove thatthe article is, 
or is not, coherent and unified. 

Select any item of news from “What the 
World Is Doing.” Then write a short edi- 
torial article on that item of news, imi- 
tating the methods employed in the editorial 
articles in The Independent. 

Typee. 

Why had the two sailors made such slight 
preparations for so long and so difficult a 
journey? 

What motives led them to go on, in spite 
of all the dangers that confronted them? 
What differences in character do you notice 
between the two young men? 

Give an oral description of the interior of 
the island on which they were wandering. 
Tell why you would, or would not, like to 
follow their route today over the mountains. 
You would not be in danger from the 
natives today. 

What gives beauty to the tropical islands 
like the Marquesas? Notice the various 
descriptions that occur in the story. 
Which of the two young men is the more 
reckless of consequences? 

What might happen should they enter the 
valley of the Typees? 

Look at the various decisions the young 
men made. Were they wise decisions? 
With what spirit does the narrator tell the 
story? 

Write a somewhat similar account of some 
adventure that you have had. Try to imi- 
tate Herman Melville’s style. 

What Is the Hereafter? 

Omar Khayam said: ‘I myself am heaven 
and hell.” What did he mean? Show that 
this could have been said by Macbeth, or 
Godfrey Cass (in “Silas Marner’), or 
Lancelot (in “The Idylls of the King’), 
or the Ancient Mariner, or Sir Launfal, or 
oo Al other character about whom you have 
rea 

If you have read Milton’s ‘“Lycidas” show 
what relation there is between the poem 
and the article. 


” In Time for the Holidays. 


2. 


Explain the following iterary expressions 
that appear in the reviews: wood-blocks, 
fancy, frontispiece, romance, discriminat- 
ing selection. 

Tell, or write, a story based on any one 
of the fantastic pictures printed on pages 
227 and 228 
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I. Domestic, France, Germany. 


1. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


10. 


11, 
12. 


13. 


14. 


IV. 


Vi. 
1. 


Vil. 


It will help The Independent greatly if you will kindly mention it when writing to advertisers. 


State carefully the proposals of Secretary 
»Hughes called ‘a possible bridge to an 
Allied agreement on German reparations.” 
How has the attitude of France “dismayed 
many of those interested’’? 
Summarize and discuss Senator McCor- 
mick’s criticism of Premier Poincaré’s 
policy. 
Describe the opposition of the “irrecon- 
cilables” to the Hughes proposal. — ; 
a. is their attitude connected with poli- 
tics 
Deseribe the reaction of Lloyd George- and 
Lord Birkenhead to the proposal. — 
Describe the attitude of the quoted business 
men on foreign, affairs. 
Explain how the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion would be affected by “the proposed 
Anglo-American Rum Treaty.” 
Show how the right of search of vessels 
has been involved in earlier questions with 
England. 
Have the more advanced students look up 
the constitutional questions involved in “the 
proposal to give British vessels the right to 
en (2 American ports with liquor under 
seal.” 
How is Prohibition connected with ‘“‘pol- 
itics”’? 
Why is the position of American Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James’s an especi- 
ally important one? 
Why do you think ‘President Coolidge 
from the first has been determined to ap- 
point a western man”? 
Describe the developments in the impeach- 
ment trial of Governor Walton, the Phil- 
ippines, naval matters, American construc- 
tion of Zeppelins. 
England. 
Explain why Premier Baldwin has “opened 
a drive for a protective tariff,” 
— the free trade movement in Eng- 
land. 
What earlier attempts to modify the free 
trade policy of England have been made? 
With what success? 


- The Devil and Opportunity. 


Describe the codperation of French and 
German industrialists in the chemical and 
dye industry and in the iron industry. 

were its advantages? 

Have the maturer students look up the 
Rathenau-Loucheur agreement, the Stinnes- 
Lubersac agreement and the other agree- 
ments for a fuller report on industrial co- 
operation between the two countries. 

How do you think England might regard 
this coéperation? 
Explain the statement, “Every thoughtful 
industrialist deplored the Balkanization of 
the European continent.” 

Explain what Mr. Coar thinks is ‘‘the 
opportunity knocking at the door.” How 
has it been bedevill 

What is the agreement of Stinnes and 
Krupp on reparation deliveries? 

An Aristocracy of Worth. 

Show what “An Aristocracy of Worth” 
comprises as emphasized here. 

Show how the idea is related to a limita- 
tion of the number of college students. 
How does President Richman meet “the 
contention that limitation of the number of 
college students is undemocratic”? 
Man and Machinery. 

Show the harmful effects of machinery upon 
mankind. Contrast this with its beneficial 
effects. 

More mature students only should attempt 
such questions as: 

(a) What can you see as “the evil side of 
our intense ‘preoccupation with mechanical 
efficiency and with purely material advance- 
ment” ? 

(b) Discuss Mr. Franklin’s criticisms of 
Mr. Russell in regard to “respect for the 
facts’”” on the questions raised about uni- 
versal compulsory education; the family; 
participation in art, love, beauty, and 
scientific understanding of the world. 
The Story of the Bible. 

Do those of you who read Mr. Van Loon’s 
story of “Story of Mankind” think you 
would like to read his “Story of the Bible’? 
Foreign Countries. 

Summarize the recent happenings in the 
countries mentioned. 
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